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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Z. Grammar (Greek, gramma^ letter) is the science treating 
of language. Language, the modem equivalent for the older 
term Speech, is the expression of thought in words. That 
portion of the science of grammar which deals with the 
speech of the English people is called English Grammar. 

2. Words are si^ficant combinations of sounds. The 
marks or symbols by which these sounds are made apparent 
to the eye are called letters (Latin, lUtera). 

3. The Alphabet (from alpha, beta, the names of the 
first two letters of the Greek alphabet) is the whole collection 
of letters. 

4. Orthoepy (Greek, orthos, right; epos, spoken word) 
deals with the correct way of pronouncing words. 

5. Orthography (Greek, orthos, right; grapho, I write) 
treats of the correct way of representing in letters the sounds 
which make up a word. 

6. A Sentence (Latin, sententia, thought) is the expression 
of a complete thought by means of words. Words differ in 
kind according to the purpose they serve in a sentence. 

A 
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The different kinds of words are called Parts of Speech, 
in other words, Divisions of Language. 

7. Grammar consists of four parts : Accidence, Syntax, 
Etymology, and Prosody. 

Accidence (Latin, accidere, to happen) treats of the in- 
flexions or changes that befall words. 

Syntax (Greek, sun, together; taxis, arrangement) treats 
of the combination of words into sentences, and of their rela- 
tion to each other. 

Etymology (Greek, etumos, true ; logos, word or statement) 
deals with the derivation and history of words. 

Prosody (Greek, p'os, to ; ode, song) treats of the laws of 
verse. 



PART I. 
THE ALPHABET. 

8. The English Alphabet now contains twenty-six 
letters, each of which may be written in two forms, large and 
small, the large letters being called Capitals (Latin, capiialis). 
The English alphabet is the same as the Roman alphabet, 
with the addition of the letter w. The letters j (another form 
of i), q (the very name of which is French — queus, " the tailed 
letter"), v^ and z, were wanting in the old English (Anglo- 
Saxon), which however possessed two additional symbols, 
f (thom=ith) and |) (wen=w); © « is merely a crossed rf, 
used instead of the thorn. 

9. Vowels (Latin, vocaliSf that can be sounded). The 
letters a, e, t, o, u are called Yowels because they can be used to 
form sounds by themselves, without the help of other letters. 

Consonants (Latin, con, together with ; sonans^ sounding). 
The remaining letters of the alphabet are called Consonants, 
because they cannot be fully sounded without the help of a 
voweL 

10. There are fourteen simple vowel sounds : — 



a in gnat, 

a in pair ^ ware, 

a iafame, 

a ia father, 

a in alL 

a in want, 

e in met. 



e in 971^^. 
i in knit, 
in not, 
in note, 
u in rude (iool). 
u in pat (wood). 
u in nut, 
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11. Diphthongs are the union between two dissimilar 
vowel sounds following one another without a break in pro- 
nunciation. These are sometimes called Vocal or Sonant 
Diphthongs (Greek, dis^ twice, and phthonge, sound). There 
are four of them : — 

i in highy kite, 
oi in boii. 
ow in hoWy bound, 
ew in mew, 

12. Digraph (Greek, diSy two ; grapho, I write) is a union 
of two vowel sounds which together only represent a simple 
vowel ; as, boar, bear, etc. These are sometimes called Im- 
proper Diphthongs. 

13. The Semi-vowels or Half-vowels are w and y, so 
called because they may be used either as vowels or con- 
sonants. When they occur at the beginning of a word or 
syllable they are consonants; as, ^ard, ^oke, un^elding; 
worm, tt(?itch, untt'orldly. At the end of a word or syllable 
they are vowels; as, try, trying (here y=i); cow, coward, 
i&w (here wssu), 

Y, originally a vowel only, after the Norman Conquest first 
began to serve as a consonant as well as a vowel : it repre- 
sented an initial ^-sound in words which were losing their 
guttural, as year instead of gear (compare German tag and 
English day). Between the twelfth and fourteenth century 
this weakening of the guttural was going on, and a separate 
letter, 3, was used, having an intermediate sound between 
^andy. 
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14. Consonants are nineteen in number, and are classi- 
fied as Semi-vowelSy Liquids, Sibilants, and Mutes. 

15. The Liquids (flowing sounds) are /, m, n, and r. 
They easily glide into, or almost coalesce with, the sound of 
certain other consonants. 

16. The Sibilants (Latin, sibilare, to hiss) are s, x, and z, 
Ch andy have also a hissing sound, but are more correctly 

classed as palatals (Latin, palatum, palate), being sounded 
with the palate. 

17. The Mutes, or Dumb Letters, so called because in 
sounding them the passage of the breath is checked, are 
divided into three classes, according to the part of the mouth 
or throat which is chiefly brought into use in pronouncing 
them; Labials (Latin, labia, lip), Dentals (Latin, dens, 
dentis, tooth), and Gutturals (Latin, giUtur, throat). 

Mutes may be again classified as sharp or flat, and aspirated 
and unaspirated : 





Thin, Hard, or Sharp. 


Soft or Flat. 




Unaspirated. 


Aspirated. 


Unaspirated. 


Aspirated. 


Labials, 
Dentals, 
Gutturals, 


P 
t 

k{Q 


/(pi) 
th (as in thing), 

ch (as in loch). 


b 
d 
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V 

th (as in this), 
gh (as in lough) 



18. The letter H must be classified by itself. It cannot 
be properly called a consonant, although it can only be 
sounded with some other letter, but neither is it a vowel. 
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Its sound is produced by forcing out the breath more 
abruptly while pronouncing a vowel, as Ad. ZT is often 
called the Aspirate (Latin, a^ra/re^ to breathe upon). 

19. Syllable (Greek, sidlabe^ a taking together) is a word 
or part of a word pronounced by one single effort of the 
voice. A word consisting of one syllable only is called a 
Monosyllable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; of three, 
a Trisyllable ; of more than three, a Polysyllable. 

Division of Syllables. 

(i.) Generally in dividing words into syllables, each separ- 
ate' syllable should, if possible, begin with a consonant, as 
in the word irirdi-virsirble, im-mirgrarU. 
(ii.) In special cases — 
(a) If two consonants come together between two vowels, 

they should be divided ; as, com-miUee. 
(6) If two vowels, both pronounced, (5ome together, they 

must be divided ; as, de-i-ty. 
(c) Grammatical inflexions, as er, est, ing, or other suf- 
fixes, as ish, en, should form a separate syllable, 
although beginning with a vowel ; as, Jhrer, fair- 
est, fail-ing, black-ish, weak-en. 

Exceptions. — (i.) In separating syllables regard must, 
first of all, be paid to the derivation of the word ; as, trans- 
lucent, remove, 

(ii.) Two consonants must not be divided if they form one 
combined sound ; as, mi-grate, not mig-rate. 

20. Accent is a stress laid upon a syllable in pronouncing 
a word, hdstile, conUnt. 
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21. Doubling, Changing, and Omission of Letters. 

(L) A final consonant is frequently doubled on the addition 
of a syllable ; as, stn, mmer. This doubling takes place if the 
accent falls on the final syllable, before the sufiSbc is added ; as, 
ufk, referred^ but hi'Mfit^ MnefUed. Monosyllables generally 
double the last consonant, if preceded immediately by a vowel ; 
as, hop, hopping, but te/nd, tendmg. Exceptions. — The letter I 
is generally doubled although the final syllable is not accented ; 
as, trdvel, trdvelling. 

(ii.) The letter y, not preceded by a vowel, becomes i before 
a suffix; as, happy, » happier; it remains unchanged if pre- 
ceded by a vowel ; as, say, saying. 

On the other hand, a word ending in ie changes the i into 
y before the suffix ing ; as, die, dying. 

(iii.) If the suffix begins with a vowel, a mute e at the end 
of a word is generaUy omitted; as, hope, Upiv^; sometimes 
even where the suffix begins with a consonant, as in jvdgment, 
development, if the final syllable is short If, however, the 
final syllable is long, the e is retained, as eldpefnent. 

No rule can be given in the case of a final mute e preceded 
by a vowel ; as, rue, ruefvl ; true, truly. 

22. Anomalies of the English Alphabet. — The 

English alphabet is both imperfect and redundant. Im- 
perfecti because it has only twenty-six letters to represent 
forty-three 'sounda Redundanti because it contains three 
superfluous letters, c, q, and x. 

Also the same combinations of letters have distinct sounds, 
as (mgh, in bough, horough, cough, chough, hofugh, hiccough, though, 
through, trough, and ea in hear, heat, heard. 



PART IL 

ACCIDENCE. 

23. Words are divided, according to their uses, into eight 
classes : — 

1. Noun. 6. Adverb. 

2. Adjective. 6. Preposition. 

3. Pronoun. 7. Conjunction. 

4. Verb. 8. Interjection. 

24. The Principles of the above Classification. 

There are two main classes into which the different ideas 
conceivable by the human mind may be divided : — 

I. Notions of all the (kvags mental (i.6. imaginary, abstract) 
or material (i«. real, concrete) of which we can form any idea. 

II. Notions of all the qmlUieSf states, or actions, which we 
can in any way conceive of as belonging to these things. 

There are therefore two principal classes of words answer- 
ing to these classes of notions : — 

I. Names of things, ie. Substantives. 

II. Names of actions, states, or qualities, i.e. Attributes. 
Under the first we have two Parts of Speech, — ^Noun and 

Pronoun. 

Under the second we have three, — Verb, Adjective, and 
Adverb. 

Besides words expressing the different kinds of notions, 
whether substantives or attributes, we need words to express 
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certain relations which exist between these notions, as well 
as words to express relations between sentences. 

(1) Prepositions express relations between one notion and 
another ; (2) Conjunctions between one proposition and an- 
other. 

The Interjection falls neither under the heading of notional 
nor of relational words. It is a Part of Speech standing alone, 
without grammatical connection with the other parts of the 
sentence. It expresses a sudden emotion of the mind, and 
is sometimes said to be a complete sentence in itself. 



Table op Parts of Speech. 



1. Substantives, 



\ 



1 1. Notions, 



00 

« 
u 

o 



^ 



2. Attributes, 



IL Relations, 



1. Between one notion 

and another, 

2. Between one assertion 



Noun. 
Pronoim. 
Verb. 
Adjective 

Adverb 
\ Preposition. 



_ I Conjunction, 

and another, j 

Extra-grammatical utterance. Interjection. 

25. Imperfect separation of the Parts of Speech 
in English.—In English, one word, formed of the same 
combination of letters, often belongs to more than one Part 
of Speech, depending entirely on its use in the sentence. 
Thus sted is a verb in " He sUds his heart," a noun in " A 
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piece of sttd^^ an adjective in "A skd rail." Fair is an 
adjective in ^^ A. fair lady," an adverb in "A /atr-spoken 
request." 

26. Inflexion (Latin infledere, to bend) is an alteration 
made in the form of a word, either to show some change in 
its meaning, or to denote its relation to some other word in 
the sentence. 

Inflexion is of two kinds. Terminal and Medial. 

(1) Terminal, t.e. the addition of a suffix, or of certain 
letters to a word ; as, dog, dogs ; walk, walked, 

(2) Medial, Le. a change in the vowel sound of a word 
(whether verb or noun) ; as, nm, raw, tooth, teeth. 

Nouns and Pronoims are inflected to mark Gender, 
Number^ and Case. Inflexion for Case (Singular and 
Plural) is called Declension (Latin, dedinare, to decline). 

Adjectives and Adverbs are inflected to mark Degjee. 
This inflexion is called Comparison. 

Verbs are inflected to showMoodi Tense, Numbefi 
and Person. This inflexion is called Conjugation. 

The uninflected Parts of Speech are Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, and Interjections. 

The Root of a word is that part which it has in common 
with other words relating to the same notion. 

The Stem or Crude Form of an inflected word is that 
part of the word to which the inflexions are affixed. 

NOUN. 

27. A Noun (Latin, ruymen, a name) is a word used as the 
name of anything. 
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28. Nouns are divided into two principal classes : 

1. Common Nouns. 2. Proper Nouns. 

29. A Common Noun (Latin, communis, shared by 
several) is a word used as the name of each individual thing ' 
out of a class of things of the same kind ; as, horse, stone, city, 

30. Common Nouns are divided into— 

1. Ordinary Class Names. 

2. Collective Names. 

3. Abstract Names. 

An Ordinary Class Nam^ is one belonging to each 
individual of a class, or to each part of some kind of material ; 
as, horse, plant, water, iron. Names of materials admit of a 
plural, when different kinds are mentioned ; as, sugars, wines. 

A Collective Name is one in the Singular, representing 
one collection of several individual things; as, flock, troop. 
In the Plural it represents several such collections. 

An Abstract Name is the name of a quality considered 
apart, or abstracted (Latin, dbs, from ; trahere, to draw) from 
the thing of which it is an attribute, whiteness, truth ; or the 
name of an action considered apart from the doer, as motion. 

Hence it is clear that an Abstract Noun has no real inde- 
pendent existence, but is only a conception of the mind. 
Abstract Nouns may sometimes be used in a concrete sense, 
when they stand for the thing possessing the quality which 
they denote, as witness in "He bore good toitness to the 
faith," and "The vntness spoke well." So too with many 
other words ; as, relation, nature, vision, etc. 
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31. A Proper Noun is a word used as a particular name 
of some person, place, or thing ; as, John^ London, Bv/i&phalus, 
The word 'proper (Latin, proprius, own) implies that the name 
is the person's or thing's own name. 

32. Proper Nouns are sometimes used like Common Kouns, 
when they stand for classes or groups of persons associated 
together, because they resemble one another in certain 
qualities which marked to a particular degree some indi- 
vidual, as in speaking of a poet as " the Homer of his age," 
of a strong man as ''a Hercules," of philanthropists as 
"Howards," meaning that they resemble Howard, etc. 
When a proper name belongs to several persons, it may be 
used in the Plural, but still remains proper, as " the Caesars," 
"the Stuarts." 

Inflexions of Nouns. 

33. Nouns are inflected to show Gender, Number, and 
Case, although these differences are not always denoted by 
inflexions. 

Gender (Latin, genus, sort or kind). 

34. There are two Genders properly so called : Masculine 
and Feminine. 

The distinction between male and female in nature is called 
Sex ; between masculine and feminine in words is called 

Gender. 

35. Gender in the English language corresponds more 
closely to distinctions of sex than in the majority of 
languages, where more regard is paid to the form of the 
word. In English, distinction of gender applies only to the 
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names of persons and animals j as, man, vxmum ; %er, iigxess ; 
\ad^ lass. Nouns representing inanimate objects are of Neuter 
gender, from the Latin neuter, neither of the two (ie, neither 
masculine nor feminine) ; as, timber, stone, sea. 

Collective Nouns are considered neuter though denoting 
collections of male or female objects; as, aiTny, committee, 
sisterhood. 

36. Words are of Common gender if used for either 
male or female objects ; as, bird, fish, parent, friend. 

37* Common inanimate objects are often personified, and 
then the nouns representing them are treated as masculine 
or feminine. We often speak of the sun as he, and the 
moon as she; while the names of the planets (Mercury, 
Venus, etc.) are masculine or feminine according to their 
sex in mythology ; so too a ship is usually treated as feminine. 

38. Distinction of gender in nouns is marked in three 

ways : — 

(1) By inflexion. 

(2) By using a word indicative of sex. 

(3) By distinct words. 

I. Gender distinguished by Inflexion. 

1. The feminine is usually distinguished from the mascu- 
line by the ending ess; as. 



Masculine. 
Abbot 
Actor 
Author 



Feminine. 

Abbess. 
Actress. 

Authoress (late) 
or Author. 



Mascutme. 
Baron 
Count 
Dauphin 
Duke 



Feminine. 
Baroness. 
Countess. 
Dauphiness. 
Duchess. 



H 
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Maaetdine, 


Feminine, 


MaacuUne, 


Feminine. 


Elector 


Electress. 


Negro 


Negress. 


Emperor 


Empress. 


Patron 


Patroness. 


Founder 


Foundress. 


Poet 


Poetess or Poet. 


Giant 


Giantess. 


Preceptor 


Preceptress. 


God 


Goddess. 


Priest 


Priestess. 


Governor 


Governess. 


Prior 


Prioress. 


Heir 


Heiress. 


Prophet 


Prophetess. 


Host 


Hostess. 


Proprietor 


Proprietress 


Hunter 


Huntress. 




(trix). 


Instructor 


Instructress. 


Seamster 


Sempstress. 


Inventor 


Inventress. 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess. 


Jew 


Jewess. 


Songster 


Songstress. 


Lion 


Lioness. 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress. 


Marquis 


Marchioness. 


Tiger 


Tigress. 


Master 


Mistress. 


Traitor 


Traitress. 


Mayor 


Mayoress. 


Viscount 


Viscountess. 


Monitor 


Monitress. 







The ending ess comes through the French from the Latin 
ending ix. The masculine termination er (in A.-S. ere) is a 
true English suffix, the corresponding feminine suffix being 
ster (A.-S. estre); as m. baecere (baker), f. baecestre; m. hopper 
(dancer), f. hoppestre. 

Spinster still retains the feminine force of the suf&x. Many 
words ending in ster, now used as masculine, common, or 
proper names, once denoted occupations carried on by women, 
as mciitster, tapster (barmaid), webster (from A.-S. webban, to 
weave). Seamstress and songstress are double feminines. 
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2. A few isolated tfutonees of oQier feminine ending yet 
remam: 
(a) 'Mxy in a few nouns taken directly from the Latin ; as, 

MtueuUne, Femmme, 

Administrator Administratrix. 

Executor Executrix. 

Testator Testatrix. 

(h) -eUy an old feminine suffix, of which only one pure 
English example remains, viz. viaxn (A-S. fixen; Grerman, 
fuchsm)^ she-fox ; hence a spiteful woman. To this head also 
belong — 

MasctUine, Fenunine, 

Hero Heroine (Greek). 

Landgrave Landgravine (German). 

Margrave Margravine (German), cp. Grafin. 

The suffixes en^ in, ine are identical in origin. 
(c) In a few Eomance words — 



MaacultTie. 


Feminine. 


Don 


Donna (Italian). 


Infant 


Infanta (Spanish). 


Signer 


Signora (Italian). 


Sultan 


Sultana. 



n. Gender in Common Nouns distinguished by a 

WORD SIGNIFICANT OF SeX. 



Common, 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Ass 


He-ass (jackass) 


She-ass. 


Bear 


He-bear 


She-bear. 
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Common. 


Masculine. 




Feminine. 


Bird 


( Cock-bird 
Male-bird 




Hen-bird. 


•A^AA XA 




Female-bird. 


Calf 


Bull-calf 




Cow-calf. 


Elephant 


j Bull-elephant 
( Male-elephant 




Cow-elephant. 






Female-elephant. 


Fox 


Dog-fox or Fox 




Bitch-fox or Vixen. 


Goat 


He-goat 




She-goat. 


Pig 


Boar-pig 




Sow-pig. 


Babbit 


Buck-rabbit 




Doe-rabbit. 


SfiTvant 


f Man-servant 
1 Male-servant 




Maid-servant. 


K/^X T OtXl. V 




Female-servant. 


Sparrow 


Cock-sparrow 




Hen-sparrow. 


III. Gender indicated 


BY Distinct Words. 


MasctUine. Feminine. 


Common, 


Bachelor 


Maid, Spinster. 




Boar 


Sow 




Hog, Swine, Pig. 


Boy 


Girl 




Child, Youth. 


Bridegroom ^ 


Bride. 






Buck 


Doe. 






Hart 
Stag 


Roe 
Hind 


} 


Deer. 


Bull 
Bullock, Ox, 


Cow 
Steer Heifer 


} 


Ox, Neat. 


Cock 


Hen 




Fowl. 


Colt 


Filly 




Foal or Colt. 


Dog 


Bitch 




Dog, Hound. 


Drake 


Duck 




(Duck).2 
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Mctaculine, 


1 

Feminine. 


Common, 


Drone 


Bee 


Bee. 


Ea.rl 


Countess. 




Gaffer 


Gammer.^ 




Gander 


Goose 


(Goose).2 


Horse, Stallion 


Mare 


Horse. 


Lad 


Lass.* 




Lord 


Lady.^ 




Man 


Woman ^ 


Man. 


Milter 


Spawner. 




Monk, Friar '^ 


Nun. 




Bam 


Ewe 


Sheep. 


Sire 


Dam (Dame). 




Sloven 


Slut. 




Wizard 8 


Witch. 




Notes, — ^^The masculim 


B is here formed from the feminine, the 


iufl5x groom (A.-S. gvma) i 


tneaninct " man :" brid 


egroom »hride's man. 



^ Only in these two words is the feminine form used as common. 
So in compounds, eider-duck, wild-duck, solan-goose. Gander and 
goose are not strictly distinct words, the masculine being derived 
from the feminine. 

^ Shortened from gra/ndfcUher, grandmother. 

* Imss, probably a contraction of ladess. 

^ Lady, etymologically the feminine of lord by inflexion. 

• Womcm, i.e. wife-man (German, weib). 
^ Friar, i.e. brother (Jrhre). 

^ Wizard, A.-S. toisa, a wise man ; witch, a sorceress. 



A few foreign masculines and feminines may be added : 
beau, belle ; monsieur, madame, mademoiselle. 

B 
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Person. 
39. Nouns are of three Persons, according as they 

represent — 

1. The Person speaking, in which case the Noun 

always stands in apposition to a Pronoun; as, "I, 
Edward Smith, do will and bequeatL" 

2. The Person spoken to, when the Noun is said 

to be in the Vocative Case ; as, " Jane, attend to me;" 
" Friends, Eomans, countrymen, lend me your ears." 

3. The Person spoken of. 

Number. 

40. Number is that change in the form of a word which 
marks whether one or more things are mentioned. In the 
English language there are two Numbers, Singular and 

• 

Plural. 

41. If a Noun denotes a single object it is said to be 
Singular, or of the Singular Number ; as, srni, sta/r, rrum. 

If a Noun denotes more than one object of the same kind 
it is said to be Plural, or of the Plural Number ; as, suns^ 
sta/rSy men. 

The Plural of Nouns is formed from the Singular. There 
were in Old English several terminations used to form the 
Plural ; of these only one remains in active force, namely, the 
ending es or s. Thus, when a new word is formed, its Plural 
is at once, and as a matter of course, formed by this addi- 
tion ; as, tdegram, tdegrams. 

Note. — In Old English many Nouns formed their Plural in 
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05, which was subsequently modified into es. As s was a 
common Plural termination in Norman-French also, the ter- 
mination 65 came to be gradually applied to large numbers of 
words which originally formed their Plurals in other ways. 

Modes of forming the Plural. 

42. First Mode. — By adding the syllable es, shortened 
to s whenever the pronunciation allows. 

Words ending in sibilants (5, sA, a;, z^ or soft cA) require 
the longer form in es ; as, gaSy gases; bush, hushes; fox^ 
foxes ; topaz, topazes ; church, dmrches. Many Nouns ending in 
0, and one in % add es for the Plural, although it is not 
pronounced as a separate syllable; as, echo, echoes; alkali, 
alkalies, 

1. Nouns in 0, with Plural es : — 



Buffalo 

Calico 

Cargo 

Domino 

Echo 

Flamingo 

Hero 

Mosquito 



Buffaloes. 

Calicoes. 

Cargoes. 

Dominoes. 

Echoes. 

Flamingoes. 

Heroes. 

Mosquitoes. 



Motto 

Mulatto 

Negro 

No (in voting) 

Potato 

Tomato 

Tornado 

Volcano 



Mottoes. 

Mulattoes. 

Negroes. 

Noes. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

Tornadoes. 

Volcanoes. 



2. Nouns in o, with Plural os: — 



Bravo Bravos. 

Canto Cantos. 

Cento Centos. 

Duodecimo Duodecimos. 



Embryo 
FoKo 
Grotto 
Nuncio 



Embryos. 
Folios. 
Grottos. 
Nuncios. 
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Octavo 


Octavos. 


Rondo 


Rondos. 


Oratorio 


Oratorios. 


Solo 


Solos. 


Portfolio 


Portfolios. 


Stnetto 


Stilettos. 


Portico 


Porticos. 


Tyro 


Tyros. 


Quarto 


Quartos. 


Virtuoso 


Virtuosos. 



It will be obvious that those words making their Plural 
in 0$ are mostly foreign, and imperfectly naturalised. A 
few vary in the spelling of their Plurals ; as, calico^ innuendo, 
mosquito, 

43. (a) Many Nouns of native origin ending mfe, /, or //, 
change the / into v before the Plural ending; as, hnife^ 
hakes; leaf, leaves; caif, calves, 

(5) Some Nouns in /, of Norman-French origin, as chiefs 
rdiefy and even some of native origin, as roof^ dwarf, simply 
add 5 for the Plural 

44« Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, form 
their Plural by changing y into i before es/ as, shy, shies ; 
lady, ladies. 

But if a vowel precedes the y it remains, and s only is 
added; as, day, days; chimney, dwmneys. The letters gu 
count as a consonant (=ctc) ; hence soliloquy, soliloquies, 

45. Second Mode. — By adding en; as, ox, oxen; cow, 
kine; brother, brethren; child, children. The termination en 
seems to have been added when the old Plural endings in 
ra and ru had become obsolete. In hine, the plural for cow,. 
we have a double plural, the older form being c§. (The 
Scotch still use X^e as a plural.) Brethren and children are 
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both double plurals, the old plurals being brothra and cUdru, 
In Northern English, and also in Somersetshire, the plurals 
hrether and childer are still heard. 

46. Third Mode. — By changing the vowel sound of the 
word ; as, toothy teeth ; rrumse, mice ; foot^ feet ; goose, geese ; man, 
men, . 

The second and third modes of forming the Plural are only 
found in a few nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

47* Some Nouns do not change at all for their 

Plural; as, shee^, grouse, deer, fish, yoke. Most of these 
words were neuter in Anglo-Saxon, and had no plural suffix. 

48. The Plural is often the same as the Singular in Nouns 
expressing quantity or imniber ; as, ^^The stone weighs ten 
hundredweight;^^ "He shot five brace of birds;" "Ten gross 
of buttons;" "He weighs eleven stone/* "Three dozen 
knives ;" " Two pair of boots ;" " Yoxascore years ;" " a 
twelveTTUw/Ay" "a ioTtnight" Compare also, "a three-/oo/ 
rule;" "a ^ve-jpoumt note;" "a threepenny book." Horse 
BXidfoot (for Aorse-soldiers and /oo^soldiers), shot, cannon, like 
fish, fowl, people, are Collective Nouns. 

49. The Plurals of Foreign Words.— These gener- 
ally retain their own proper Plurals. Thus — 

1. Latin words : — 

Nouns in tta (Masc.) make Plural in i; as, focus, foci. 

,, U8 (Neuter) „ era; genus, genera. 

„ um ,, a; datum, data. 

„ a „ ae; formula, formulae. 

„ ixorex ,, ices; radix, radices. 

„ ie« „ ies; series. 
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2. Greek words : — 

Nonns in on make Plural in a/ as, phenomenon, phenomena. 
„ aU ft MB; crisis, crises. 

„ ma „ maJta; Tniasma, mlaHmata. 

3. Cherub and Seraph (Heb.) make chervhm and seraphim. 
Bandit and virtuoso (ItaL) make banditti and virtuosi 
Bea/Uy madamey mister (Le. master), make beaux, mesdamesy 

UuMAp. m eeeiimre (French). 

50. Double Plurals. — Some Nouns have two Plurals 

of different meaning ; as, 

Brother Brothers (by birth) Brethren (of a community). 

Cloth Cloths (kinds of cloth) Clothes (garments). 

Die Dies (for coining) Dice (for play). 

Fish Fishes (regarded separately) Fish (collectively). 

Index Indexes (tables of contents) Indices (in algebra). 

Pea Peas (regarded separately) Pease (collectiyely). 

Penny Pennies (separate coin) Pence (sum of money). 

Shot Shots (discharges) Shot (balls). 

51. Doubtful Forms. — A few Nouns ending in 8 vary 
in usage; as, 

AlmSy which, though now oftener used as a Plural, is pro- 
perly a Singular, the s being a part of the original 
word aelmesse (0. K): '*who asked an aims** {Acts 
ii. 3). 

AmendSy used as a Singular, but really a Plural (=Fr. 
amende) : '' To make an amends " {Percy Anecdotes). 

Means, used as a Singular, is properly a Plural, its singular, 
m^ean, being in use. It is however treated as Singular 
in the common phrases, '< by this m>eam /* " a mmns to an 
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end ;" and also by Shakespeare, ^' a wm'n& to do the prince, 
my master, good" (/Finfer's iTafo, iv. 3). It may, how- 
ever, be a Plural in the sense of a vmrnher of acts or 
expedients. 

News, formerly indifferently Singular or Plural, now al- 
ways Singular. It was the genitive case originally 
(0. E. hwaet niwe$=guid navi?) : '^ This news hath made 
thee a most ugly man" (Shakespeare, K. Jdhniy iii. 1). 
"Ten days ago I drowned these news in tears" (Id. 
Henry VL Part iii Act ii. 1). 

Paim, in the sense of exertion, labour, though properly a 
Plural, is used more as a Collective Singular ; as in the 
phrases "much pains" ^^ great pains" *'a great deal of 
pains" The Plural however is found : "Your pains are 
registered " (Shakespeare, Macbeth, i. 3). 

Biches, where the 5 is part of the original word richesse 
(French), was formerly treated as Singular, but is now 
always Plural : " Eiches make themselves wings." 

Tidings, now Plural, often used formerly as Singular : " To 
bring this tidings to the . . . king" (Shakespeare, 
Richard IIL Act iv. 3). 

Wages, properly the Plural of vxige (which is also in use), 
was formerly treated as Singular: "He eameth wages 
to put it into a bag with holes." 

Scientific names derived from Greek adjectives in -kos, 
though Plural in form, are usually treated as Singular ; as, 
mathematics, pnevmatics, physics, dynamics, mechanics, etc. 

52. Nouns used only in the Plural.— Names of things 
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which are doable, or multiform, are used only in the Plural ; 
as, 

1. Instruments or articles of dress made doable; as, scissors, 

jnncers, drawers, trousers, 

2. Portions of the body, some diseases, games, ceremonies, 

etc., commonly looked on as aggregates of a number 
of parts j as, erUraUs, measles, billiards, miptials^ ashes, 
stocks. 

53. Plurals of Compound Nouns.— When a Noun 

and an attributive word or phrase are not treated as one 
word, the Noun takes the sign of the Plural, as som-in-law, 
courts-martial. When two Nouns occur in this way both are 
inflected, as men-servants. When the parts of the compound 
are treated as one word, the s is affixed in the usual manner, 
as rose-trees, homdfuls, book-cases, etc. 

Case. 

54. Case is the form in which the Noun (or Pronoun) is 
used in order to denote the relation which it bears to some 
other word in the sentence. 

Case is derived from the Latin casus, f allrng, because the 
ancient grammarians called the Nomina- Nom.w « 
tive the casus rectus (upright case), 
and the others the oblique or slanting 
cases. 

55. There are five Cases in Eng- 
lish, — the Nominative, Vocative, Possessive, Objective, and 
Dative. 
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The word Ca^e is used where there is now no difference of 
form, to denote certain distinct relations which a Noun or 
Pronoun bears to other words. Thus the modem Vocative 
form corresponds exactly with the Nominative^ and the Dative 
with the Objective. 

56. The Nominative (Latin, nominatims, naming) is the 
case of the subject of the sentence, and marks the person 
or thing about which we are speaking ; as, *' The statue was 
unveiled ;" " Charles succeeded James ;" " Bees hum." 

Note. — Nominative Absolute is the case of a Noun or Pro- 
noun qualified by a Participle, but having no connection 
either as subject or object with the finite verb in the pre- 
dicate. This absolute (Latin, ab, from; solutus, loosened) 
construction is so called because it is independent of, or 
loosed from, the main sentence : ''The train having started, I 
was obliged to wait ;" " This being so, he had no alternative." 

The absolute phrase is properly adverbial, being used to 
express time, cause, condition, or accompanying circum- 
stances. It is expressed in Latin by what is called the 
"Ablative Absolute," and in Greek by the "Genitive 
Absolute." 

57. The Vocative Case (Latin, wcaius^ called) stands 
alone, and is the case of the person addressed ; as, " Friends^ 
Bonums, cov/ntrymen, lend me your ears;" "/Sow, thou art ever 
with me." 

58. The Objective Case (Latin, objedivus) follows the 
Verb and almost all the Prepositions, and expresses the object 
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of an action. When it follows the Verb immediately, it fonns 
the Direct Object. 

59. The Dative Case (Latin, iakm^ given) also follows 
the Verb, and denotes the person io whom a thing is given, 
ox for whom a thing is done ; in other words, is the case of the 
recipient. It denotes the Indirect Object, and can always 
have the prepositions to or fofr supplied before it ; as, " Pass 
me the bread" (i.e. io me); "The father gave his s(m a pre- 
sent" (i.e. to his son). " The tailor made Hm a coat " (i.a for 
him). 

6o. The Possessive Case (Latin, •gos&esmfoi) marks the 
person who possesses something ; as, " a jmmter's easel," 
" CalibarCs master." The Possessive Case is not now used 
(except in poetry) unless the Noun expresses a person or 
animal, or something personified \ it occurs, however, in a few 
phrases in prose, such as "the emtKs axis," "the moovis 
orbit." 

Note, — ^A word is not in the Possessive Case unless its form 
itself marks possession. In such a phrase as "the rays of 
the sun," smt is not possessive, but objective after the preposi- 
tion of. But the preposition of does sometimes govern the 
Possessive Case, as in the phrase, " That house of my aunt's " 
(compare the Latin, ista tua ora^to=:"that speech of yours"). 

The Possessive Case is the only Noun-Case in modem 
English which has a distinctive termination. The Genitive 
or Possessive suffix in 0. E. was es; this is now represented 
by an s preceded by an apostrophe (Greek, apo, away ; strophe, 
turning). 
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6z. The Possessive Case Singular is formed by add- 
ing 's to the Nominative Singular; as, ma,n^ manis; hoy^ botfs. 

The Possessive Plural is formed by adding % or ' only, 
to the Nominative Plural; as, wien, men's; hoys^ hoysf. 

The apostrophe only is used when the Plural of a noun 
ends already in 5, as ^^ birds' nests," and is pronounced like the 
Nominative birds. The full form 's occurs when the Plural 
does not end in 5 ; as, women's rooms. 

Note. — In poetry, Singulars in s take the apostrophe only, 
as " Phoebus' steeds/' Some phrases are found also in prose ; 
as, "for righteousness* sake," "for conscience (without apo- 
strophe) sake." Proper names in s occasionally drop the 5, as 
"Mr. Morris' poetry," but more frequently both apostrophe 
and s follow such nouns, as " St. James's Church." 

62. Table showing formation of Possessive : — 

Singular. Plural 

Nom, Boy Boys. 

Poss. Boy's Boys'. 

Nom. Man Men. 

Poss. Man's Men's. 

63. Where a name or title consists of several words, the 
sign of the Possessive is affixed to the last ; as, " The king of 
Bavaria's theatre;" ^^ Messrs. Smith and Son's bookstalls." 
Two Nouns closely connected by the Conjunction and admit 
the sign of the Possessive with the latter only ; as, " Mr. and 
Mrs. Churchill's compliments;" " My aunt and uncle's visit" 
But when the persons are considered as quite distinct and 
independent of one another, the Possessive sign is used with 
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both; aSy *'The priests' and the people's political sympathies 
are alike." 

64. Scheme for Parsing Nouns.— Neun, Kind, Gender, 
Person, Number, Case, Season for Case. 

ADJECTIVE. 

65. An Adjective (Latin, adjedtis, added) is a word used 
with a Noun to denote some quality or particular of the thing 
spoken of ; as, " a toise man ;" " one orange ;" " this book." 

66. Classification of Adjectives.— There are three 
classes of Adjectives — 

1. Adjectives of Quality. 

2. Adjectives of Quantity. 

3. Adjectives of Distinction. 

67. Adjectives of Quality (Latin, qucUis, of what sort 1) 
mark some quality or attribute; as, virtuotiSy white, large, 
great, little (= small), such, etc. The Verbal Adjectives or 
Participles belong to this class. 

68. Adjectives of Quantity (Latin, gmntus, how much ?) 
denote Number and Quantity, and are said to limit the nouns 
to which they belong. They comprise — 

(a) Definite Numerals; as, one, three, half, third, 
twofold, dwpkx, quadruple, both, mmf no, etc. 

Note. — One (0. K an) is cognate with the Latin untis and 
the German em. The word an, of which a is a contraction, 
keeps the old form of one, but except in a few instances has 
lost the force of the numeral. 
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(6) Indefinite Numerals. — Any,allffew,lMe(=8mM 

quantity), less, least, enough, many, much, more, most, 
several, divers, certain, whole, some, 

69. Adjectives of Distinction (Latin, distindus, separ- 
ated) serve to point out, more or less precisely, the things of 
which we are speaking. They comprise — 

{a) Demonstrative Adjectives. — The, this, thai, these, 

those, such, same. 

(b) Distributive. — Each, every, either, neither. 

(c) Possessive. — My, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 

their. 

(d) Definite Ordinals. — First, second, next,^tc. ^^^^ 

(e) Indefinite Ordinals. — Previous, 49at, former, latter, 

other, alternate. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

70. Adjectives have three forms, called Degrees of Com- 
parison. These are — 

1. The Positive Degree. 

2. The Comparative Degree. 

3. The Superlative Degree. 

71. The Positive Degree of the Adjective is the 
simplest form of the Adjective, used to point out some 
quality or attribute of that which we speak about; as, 
"a white horse ;" " Sklong time." 
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72. The Comparative Degree is used to express the 

fact that one thing possesses a certain quality to a greater 
extent than another; as, ''The flowers are jiner this year 
than last;" "Words sweeter than honey." 

73. The Superlative Degree is used to express the 
fact that one thing possesses a certain quality to a greater 
extent than all the other things with which it is compared ; 
as, '' Gk)ld is the heaviest of all these metals ;" " He is the best 
orator of our day." 

74. Only Adjectives of Quality and Indefinite Adjec- 
tives of Quantity and Number can be compared. From 
their nature such Adjectives as one, two, jwsty second, this, that, 
could not be more so, or less so. So too with some Adjec- 
tives of Quality; as, single, double, right, left, top, bottom, 
extreme, sup'eme, almighty, chief, hexagonal, triangular. 

75. Formation of Comparative and Superlative.— 
The Comparative is formed from the Positive by adding 
the syllable er, before which mute e is dropped, and y is dealt 
with in the same way as before the Plural suffix es; as, ''My 
knife is sha/rper than yours;" "John's book is pretty, but 
mine i& prettier ;^^ "Your clothes Bxe finer than mine." 

The Superlative Degjee is formed by adding st or est 
to the Adjective in the Positive degree. 

Positive. Comparative, Superlaiive, 

Bright Brighter Brightest 

Sweet Sweeter Sweetest. 

76. The suffix er and est are used for the comparison of 
Adjectives of one or two syllables ; more and most are used in 
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other cases; as, beautiftUy more beautiftU, most heatUifid; un- 
usu(d, more vmisudly most unimud. 

77, Euphony alone determines the use of er and esty or 
more and rmst, in the case of Adjectives of two syllables. 

Adjectives frequently taking er and est are those ending 
in y, 5fe, er, and ow : — 



Happy 


Happier 


Happiest 


Lovely 


Lovelier 


Loveliest. 


Able 


Abler 


Ablest 


Noble 


Nobler 


Noblest 


Bitter 


Bitterer 


Bitterest 


Tender 


Tenderer 


Tenderest 


Narrow 


Narrower 


Narrowest 


Shallow 


Shallower 


Shallowest. 


[Bui Proper 


More proper 


Most proper.] 



78. Other Adjectives of two syllables for the most part 
take more and m^t. Such are those in ed, id, ic, ive, fvX, ous, 
some, erU, mg; as, 



Learned 


More learned 


Most learned. 


Stupid 


More stupid 


Most stupid. 


Tragic 


More tragic 


Most tragic. 


Active 


More active 


Most active. 


* 
Awful 


More awful 


Most awful. 


Jealous 


More jealous 


Most jealous. 


Gladsome 


More gladsome 


Most gladsome. 


Decent 


More decent 


Most decent. 


Cunning 


More cunning 


Most cunning. 
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Pleasant, however, often takes pleasarUer, pUasamiest^ and 
handsomej handsomest. 

79. Irregular Comparisons. — A number of important 
words are irregularly compared :- 



Positive, 


Comparative, 


Superlative, 


Good (=bat) 


Better 


Best. 


Bad (=weor) 


Worse ^ 


Worst 


Little 


Less 1 (from las, 
weak or infirm) 


Least. 


Much (—mag) 2 


More 


Most. 


Many® 


More 


Most. 


Late* 


Later or latter 


Latest or last. 


(Nigh, adv.) 


Nigher 


Nighest or next. 


Fore 


Former 


First or foremost. 


Old 5 


Older, elder 


Oldest, eldest 


(Forth, adv.) 


Further 


Furthest. 


Fax« 


Farther 


Farthest. 


Hind 


Hinder 


Hindmost. 


Top 




Topmost. 


Tn (/wep.) 


Inner 


Inmost, innermost 


Out (prg?.) 


Outer, utter 


Outmost, utmost, 
uttermost 


Neath (pr^.) 


Nether 


Nethermost. 


Up (prep.) 


Upper 


Upmost, uppermost 



Notes, — ^ Less and worse have in some writers a double compara- 
tive fotin, lesser and worser, less frequently used however ; as, " The 
lesser light to rale the night;" ''Changed to a v)orser shape thou 
canst not be." 
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^ Mw^ is derived from itvaq^ but the guttural is lost in the Com- 
paiatiye and Superlative. 

^ MamAj (0. E. rtumiq^ ma/meg) is another form of the root moLgh in 
more. 

Many (0. E. mcermgeo\ a crowd, is a noun in some expressions ; 
as, " A great many ;" " thou fond many^' (Shakespeare, Henry IV, 
Act i. 3). 

^ Laier and hUest refer to time ; latter and last usually to position 
in a series ; last is a contraction of latest, 

^ Older and oldest are used of both persons and things. Elder and 
eldest are used of persons only, and especially with respect to members 
of the same family or company ; as, " his elder son," but also ^^ an elder 
soldier" (Julius Ccesar, iv. 2), where the allusion is not to members 
of the same family. 

® Farther and farthest are erroneous forms, based on false analogy 
with further and furthest, 

80. In Old English there were two Superlative suffixes, 
ost or est and ema (compare Latin imvs in facUlimus, infimusy 
etc.). A few Superlatives end in most (see par. 79); these 
are chiefly derived from Adverbs, and are not compounds of 
the Adverb most, but double Superlatives, formed by the 
union of both terminations ema and ost. 

81. Scheme for Parsing Adjectives,— Adjective, Kind, 
Degree (if any), Eeason. 

jfote, — In giving reason, with an Adjective of quality use 
the expression "qualifyvng the Noun ...;'' with an Adjective 
of quantity t "limiting the Noun . . . ;" with an Adjective of 
di&tinctioJi, '^ distinguishing the 'Sonn ..." 

c 
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PRONOUNS. 

82. A Pronoun (Latin, ^0, for ; TwrneUy name) is a word 
used instead of a Noun ; thus when the speaker, instead of 
naming himself, or the person to whom or of whom he speaks, 
says, "/am rich ;" " You said so ;" " He is sorry." 

83. Kinds of Pronouns. — ^There are six classes of 
Pronouns — 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

2. Reflexive Pronouns. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

5. Relative Pronouns. 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. 

84. The Personal Pronouns are /, thou, he {she, it). 

I is called the Pronoun of the First Person, denoting the 
person speaking; Thou the Pronoun of the Second Person, 
denoting the person spoken to ; He the Pronoun of the Third 
Person, denoting the person spoken of. 

85. The Pronouns I and thou are inflected for Number and 
Case only ; the Pronoun he for Gender as well. The Second 
Person only can have a Vocative Case, since it is the only 
Pronoun used in addressing a persoa 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. I We. 

Obj. Me Us, 

Dot. Me Us. 

Foss. Mine Ours. 
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Singular. 


PlurdL 




Norn. 


Thou 


Ye, youJ 




Foe. 


Thou 


Ye, you. 




Ohj. 


lliee 


You. 




Dot. 


Thee 


You. 




Poss. 


Thine 


Yours. 




Masc 


Ferri. 


Neuter, All Oendera. 


. Norn, 


He 


She 


It They. 


Ohj. 


Him 


Her 


It Them. 


Dot. 


Him 


Her 


It Them. 


Poss. 


His 


Hers 


Its Theirs. 


Kote.-^ Ye 


was once e: 


xclusively Nominative, and vou Oblective : 



bat as early as the time of Shakespeare the distinction was occasionally 
confosed, and by Milton's time it was completely lost. 

86. Reflexive Pronouns.— The Reflexive Pronouns are 
myself J thyself, or yourself himself herself itself, ourselves, your- 
selves, themselves, oneself. They axe used when we speak of a 
person doing something to himself or for hiraself ; as, **Love 
thysdf last ;" " Make not to yourselves idols." 

87. These same forms are used sometimes not reflexively, 
but for the sake of emphasis; as, "I saw it myself;" "The 
master himself said so." 

88. Demonstrative Pronouns.— The words this and 

that, with their Plurals these and those, are properly Adjectives, 
but are used as Pronouns in the following cases : — 

1. When that (or those) is used to prevent the repetition 
of a preceding Noun ; as, " The castle of Stirling is 
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such another as ihjiJL of Edinburgh ;" *' The public 
records of Eome were kept as strictly as ihost of 
Athena" 

2. When tlm and thai are equivalent to ^A« one . . . ^Ae 

ofher ; this, referring to the latter of two things 
mentioned, and that to the former ; as, 

^* . . . reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." 

3. This and that often refer to the whole of a preceding 

sentence; as, ''To be or not to be, — that is the 
question." 

89. Such may be considered a Demonstrative Pronoun ; 
as, " Such as go down to the sea ;" 

'' Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0' nights." 

When st«A precedes a Noun, it is a Demonstrative Adjec- 
tive. Before a Singular Noun it is often followed by a ; as, 
" In mch a night as this." 

So is still used as a Pronoun, as in " I told you 50" (=that) ; 
" Is that man your friend 1 He is so." 

90. Interrogative Pronouns are those used in asking 
questions. They are whOy which^ what, whether. 

Note. — WhOy whidb, and what were Interrogatives before 
they became Eelatives. In the oldest form of English the 
Relative Pronoun is that, the ; who first occurs as a Relative 
in the Ormulum (13th century). 
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91. The only declinable InterrogatiYe is who^ which is alike 
in Singular and Plural : — 

JVom. Who. 
Obj. Whom. 
BcA, Whom. 
Po55. Whose. 

92. Who is used with reference to persons only, and 
asks a question in the widest and most general manner. 
\yhich applies to both persons and things, and supposes a 
class or group from which one or more are to be selected. 
Examples : ^^ Who (in the world) calls so loud f ' 

'^ . . . wlmk (of the pair) is the natural man, 
And which, the spirit 1 Who deciphers them 1" 

93* What is used both substantively and adjectively. 
When used substantively, it is always Neuter ; as ^ Adjective 
it may apply to both persons and things. Examples : '' Whai 
is sweeter than honey V^ 

" Wherefore rejoice 1 What conquest brings he home ? 
Whai tributaries follow him to Eome 1" 

94* Whether (= which of twol) is used in the Nomina- 
tive and Objective without inflexion. Whether is rare as a 
Pronoun in modem English, but often occurs in earlier 
English ; as, " Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father V 

95. Relative Pronouns are those which not only are 
substitutes for the names of persons and things, but also join 
and relate one sentence to another; as, '*I have seen the 
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house whii£k you inhabit." These Pronouns are called Rela- 
tive, because they relate to something which has gone before 
in the sentence, and bring it back in order to be the subject 
of some further remark The word to which they relate is 

called the Antecedent 

The Eelative Pronouns are who^ which^ that, what, with their 
compounds, whoso, whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever, etc. 

96. The connecting power of the Eelative is seen in such 
sentences as the following: — "They were soon joined by 
Front de Bceuf, who had been disturbed in his tyrannical 
cruelty ;" " Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly." 

No other Pronoun has this power, so that a Eelative may 
be described as Pronoun and Conjunction in one (compare use 
of ^i in Latin). Hence it has been proposed to drop the 
name Eelative, and call these Pronouns Conjunctive. 

97. Who is the same in the Singular and Plural, and is 
declined like the Interrogative. 

The Nominative who and Objective whom now apply only 
to persons ; the Possessive whose is used in speaking of living 
creatures generally, and even of inanimate objects; as, 
" There stood a hUl not far, whose griesly top . . . ; " "On 
a rock whose haughty brow." 

Macaulay, on the other hand, writes: "Society . . . has 
great reason to rejoice when a class, of which the influence is 
moral and intellectual, rises to ascendency." 

Note,— -There is no etymological reason for objecting to 
the use of whose referring to other nouns besides those denot- 
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ing persons. In Old English }m(ies (= whose) wp^s of all 
genders, and as such has been used by standard English 
authors in all periods; this use is not found, however, in 
colloquial style. 

98. Which was formerly used of persons as well as of 
things. Hence in the Lord's Prayer, " Our Father, whidi. art 
in heaven." As a Relative Pronoun it is now used only of 
animals and things without life. WTiich^ again, differs from 
who in that it may be used as an adjective : *' which things 
are an allegory." 

99. The antecedent is sometimes repeated with whichy to 
avoid ambiguity: **He replied by pointing to the idle legend 
of Mahomet's pigeon . . . which legend (not which pigeon) had 
been accredited and adopted by Grotius." 

100. That, strictly a Demonstrative Adjective, is of 
more ancient use as a Relative than either who or whidi. It 
refers to either persons or things, and does not vary for the 
plural It cannot always replace who, being inadmissible 
when the antecedent is a Proper Noun, or even a Common 
Noun completely defined; thus we cannot say, "His daughter 
that visited him yesterday;" or, "John that came home at 
twelve o'clock." Relative '^^clauses introduced by that are, in 
fact, to some extent explanatory. 

lOI. What is etymologically the neuter of who. As a 
Relative it refers only to things, and always without an ante- 
cedent expressed. Thus it is practically equivalent to that 
whidi, the thing which. 
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102. What is used only] as Nominative or Objective 
Singular; as (-Nbm.), ^^ Whai is one man's meat is another 
man's poison;" (OJ;.) " What I have written I have written." 

103. What is sometimes in poetry found as an Adjective : 
" Whai time the splendour of the setting sun 

Lay beautiful on Snowdon's sovereign brow." 

Note, — WJmU , . . what is sometimes used adverbially in 
the sense olparUy; as, ^^JVhat with one thing, and what with 
another, I am nearly driven wild." 

104. Whoever, Whichever, Whatsoever. — These 

compounds resemble the Eelative whai in being used without 
an antecedent. The suffixes -ever^ -so, soever, have a gener- 
alising effect. The only one declined is whosoever, alike in 
Singular and Plural : — 

Norn, Whosoever. 

Ohj, Whomsoever. 

Dot, Whomsoever. 

Poss, Whosesoever. 

105. Whoever, Whichever, Whatever are of com- 
mon use; but the forms in so, as, whoso, whosoever, are 
nearly obsolete. These occur frequently in older English, 
and abound in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures : 
" JFhoso diggeth a pit . . .;" " Whosesoever sins ye remit 
...;"" Whosoever will be saved." 

106. As is used as a Eelative after such, same, so much, so 
many, as much, that, etc. ; as, '^ Such as sleep o' nights ;" 
" Tears such as angels weep ;" " I have as much as I want ;" 
" You can have as many as you like." 
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But after a negative sentence is often used with the force 

of a Belative and an Adverb of Negation (compare one use 

of qinin in Latin) : — 

"There breathes not clansman of thy line, 
But would have given his life for thine." 

107. Indefinite Pronouns. — ^These are any, on^, mMy 
somebody, nobody, augM, naughty each, either, neither, oOher, 
another, same, such, some. 

Note, — ^The words all, any, every, some are often classed as 
Indefinite Pronouns ; but it is more logical to consider them 
Adjectives, since they are always used with a Noun, either 
expressed or capable of being supplied. 

108. One. — The Indefinite Pronoun one has the following 
uses: — 

1. It denotes an individual representing people in general, 

analogous to the French on and the German man; as, 
"One has need to be sure of one^s ground before 
making an assertion." 

2. It is used to avoid the repetition of a Noun already 

used. In this sense it has a Plural : " You seem to 
be a close observer, sir ; " " Necessity has made me 
one;^^ " Thou must take measures — speedy ones." 

3. In conjunction with the other, it is used to distinguish 

between two things : " Two men went up into the 
temple to pray ; the one 9k Pharisee, and (he other a 
publican." 

4. In the sense of person, creatv/re, being; as, "Thine 

Holy One'" "Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones,^ 
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5. In the sense of a certain person (Lat. qyAdami) : '* Ont 

in a certain place testifieth." 

6. The compounds of orm ; as, any oncy some one, no one, 

each one, every one may be treated in parsing as single 
words. 

109. None is the stronger form of no, and is used when 
the Noun to which it refers is omitted ; as, 
" * Can naught but blood our feud atone 1 

Are there no means T — * No, stranger, n<me.*" 
" Then rume have I offended." 

iio. Everybody, Somebody, Nobody are synony- 
mous with every one, some one, n/o one {no mom) ; but are used 
in more familiar style : '' What is everybodifs business is n(^- 
Jorfy's business;" ^^ Somebody has been sitting in my chair;" 
" titled nobodies'* 

III. Aught and Naught are nearly obsolete forms, 
equivalent to anything, nothing. In modem English they are 
mainly confined to poetry; as, 

*^ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice." 
" If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me." 

IZ2. Each signifies all taken separately. It is strictly an 
Adjective, but is very frequently used without a Noun, and 
then may be regarded as a Pronoun; as, "Let each his 
adamantine coat gird well." 

Each one may be regarded as a compound form. Each 
other is strictly an elliptical exp^'ession : They love eadi other 
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=they love, eacA (loves) ilie other ; each being Nom., and other 
Obj. : but the two words are now usually treated as a com- 
pound, and as such they may be most conveniently parsed. 

One another is also elliptical : " We go \jo one another's 
houses, and hold daily intercourse with each other" 

Note, — The forms each other, one another, denoting mutual 
action, are generally Eeciprocal Pronouns. When only two 
persons are spoken of, the form one another is inadmissible. 

113. Either, Neither. — These may be called dual forms, . 
and signify respectively one of the two, not one of the two ; as, 
" You may have eith&r the black or the white." 

Note, — Either and neither must not be used with reference 
to several alternatives. " Either of the ten " (Webster) is bad 
English. The following quotation aptly illustrates the cor- 
rect usage : " If either of the parties to be tried (plaintiff or 
defendant) can gain over one of the twelve jurors, he has 
secured the verdict in his favour." 

Either is also sometimes improperly used in the sense of 
both; as, "On either bank.'* 

114. Other is either Adjective or Pronoun. 
Its declension as Pronoun is — 

Singular, PluraX, 

Nom, and Ohj. Other (another) Others. 

Possessive, Other's (another's) Others'. 

Example : "No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to 
the one, and despise the other;'* "Let no man seek his own, 
but every man another's wealth," etc. 
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115. The one • • . the other are used to distinguish 
two persons or things; one . . . another when reference 
is made to a greater number. 

116. Same, Selfsame. — Swum is often used with the 
Demonstrative Adjective " ^^6," to prevent the repetition of 
the Noun to which it refers, it being then, of course, a true 
Pronoun. This way ofr speaking is very common in legal 
phraseology; as, ^^ . . that no man hereafter be compelled to 
make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, ... or be confined 
or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning the same" 

117. Such is also used pronominally to refer to a preced- 
ing Noun : " This must have been the opinion of all honest 
men present, if there were any sudi " (ie. any honest men). 

118. Some is used to express either quantity or number ; 
with Numerals it has the force of aboiU ; e.g. "some four or 
five ; " it then should be parsed as an Adverb. 

119. Scheme for Parsing Pronouns. — ^Kind, Grender, 

Person, Number, Case, Syntactical Relations. This scheme 

applies to Personal, Reflexive, Demonstrative, Inter- 
rogative, and Indefinite Pronouns. 

120. Relative Pronouns are parsed under the following 
scheme — Kind, Gender, Person, Number to agree with its 
antecedent " ," Case, Syntactical Eelations. 

VEEBS. 

121. A Verb is a word used to state something about 
some person or thing. 

The word which stands for what is spoken about is called 
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the Subject of the Verb, and is in the Nominaiive Case. The 
Verb in relation to the Sviject is called the Predicate. 

122. There are two great classes of Verbs : — 

1. Transitive Verbs, denoting an action not confined 

to the doer, but taking effect upon something else : 
" The wind stirs the branches ;" "He loves his father." 
The word standing for the Objed of the action de- 
scribed by the Verb is called the Object of the Verb, 
and is in the Objective Case. 
Note. — ^The grammatical object of a Verb must not be con- 
founded with the real object of the action. 

2. Intransitive Verbs, which denote being or becoming, 

as well as any action confined to the doer, and not 
taking effect upon anything else ; as, " Snow is 
white ; " " The sea grew rougher and rougher ;" " The 
sun shines.*' 

123. Many Verbs are used in a different sense, either in- 
transitively or transitively ; as, " He ran away ; " " He ran 
a thorn into his finger ; " " The lawyer SjpeaJcs fluently ; " " She 
speaks several languages." 

The transitive forms of such Verbs are often catisaHve, i.e 
they denote some action which is the cause of another : '* He 
flies his kite, etc." In some cases distinct forms exist : — 

Causative. Causative, 

Drink Drench. Sit Set. 

Bise Baise. Fall Fell. 

Lie Lay. 

124. Some Intransitive Verbs are made Transitive by the 
addition of a Preposition immediately following the Verb, 
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inseparable from it, and therefore retained in the Passive 
Voice; as, "He laughed at you;" "You were laughed at by 
him." 

125. Besides the two great classes of Verbs already men- 
tioned, there are two minor varieties, — the Impersonal and 
Auxiliary Verbs— 

1. An Impersonal Verb is one in which the subject is 

altogether wanting, or is a Noun-sentence, and whose 
place is supplied by the Neuter Pronoun U; as, " It 
snows;" "It strikes me you have made that remark 
before." 

2. An Auxiliary Verb is one which aids in forming 

the Voices, Moods, or Tenses of other principal 
Verbs; as, "The child is loved" — "mil love" — 
" does love/^ etc. 

Note. — ^A Verb is a Principal Verb, when so used as to 
retain its full and proper meaning ; as, " I ivUl speak " (ie. am 
resolved to speak) ; " You may go " (Le. you are permitted to 
go) ; " He would not listen " {ie. did not choose to listen). 

A Verb is an Auxiliary when its own proper meaning is 
lost sight of, and it only serves to express some modification 
of the notion conveyed by another Verb; thus, "He unll 
speak to-night " does not mean he is resolved to speak, but 
simple futurity. " I work to-day, that I may play to-morrow ;" 
here may does not express permission, but helps to indicate 
the Subjunctive Mood of the Verb " play." " You have not 
listened;" here have has altogether lost the idea of possessing^ 
and has become a mere Tense-sign. 
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Inflexion of Verbs. 

126. Verbs are modified to express change in Voice, 
Moody Tense, Person, Number. These modifications 
are expressed partly by inflexion, and partly by the use of 
Auxiliary Verbs ; changes of Person and Number are expressed 
solely by inflexion ; Voice, Mood, and Tense by both means. 

127. Voice belongs only to Transitive Verbs, and is the 
form which they assume to denote whether the subject of the 
Verb is the doer or object of the action. The form used in 
the first case is the Active Voice, in the second case the 
Passive Voice. Compare the following : — 

Active. Passive. 

He kicked the dog. The dog was kicked by him. 

He scolds me. I am scolded by him. 

The eagle killed the lamb. The lamb was killed by the eagle. 

There are also a few cases where a Middle Voice is used 
in EnglisL Thus, in addition to the expressions, " I open 
the door " (Active), " The door is opened by me " (Passive), 
we have the further expression, " The door opens." English, 
unlike Greek, does not possess any distinct forms for this use. 

128. Mood (Latin modus, manner) is that inflexion which 
a Verb undergoes to denote the manner or Tnode in which the 
action or statement expressed by the Verb is presented to the 
mind. There are five Moods — 

A. Four Finite Moods : I. The Indicative. II. The Con- 
ditional. III. The Imperative. IV. The Subjunctive. 

B. The Infinitive Mood. 
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The Finite Moods (Latin, jmitusy bounded). 

129. The Indicative (Latin, iridico^ I point out) is the 
form used in making positive assertions, asking questions, 
and in making even conditional statements, if the condition 
be considered as really existent ; as, " I lost my way ; " " Did 
you see herl" "If he was guilty, his punishment was very 
heavy." 

130. The Conditional Mood (Latin, conditio) is a form 
used to express an action that would take place on the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions ; as, " If I had known, I shmld 
have come,** The following words are used to express the 
Conditional Mood — wotdd, should^ and sometimes may and 
might. 

131. The Imperative Mood (Latin, impero, I com- 
mand) is a form of the Verb used in expressing a command, 
request, or exhortation ; as, " Go instantly ; " " Give me the 
book ; " " Staitd firm." The subject of a Verb in the Impera- 
tive Mood is, of course, in the Second Person ; as, " Gro thou 
and do likewise." It is however usually omitted. 

132. In modem English, in place of the Imperative of the 
First and Third Persons, a periphrastic expression is generally 
used. Thus, instead of "Fray we" we use "Let ns pray;** 
and " Let him go " instead of " Go he." Such expressions are 
really composed of the Imperative let (which is of the Second 
Person, with its subject omitted) and an Infinitive; thusjpra^ 
and go are Infinitives, not Imperatives. 

133. The Subjunctive Mood (Latin, subjungo^ I sub- 
join) is the form used to express supposition, doubt, or uncer- 
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tainty ; as, " If I w&te he, I should feel hurt." The Subjunc- 
tive Mood is so called because the Verb expressing the 
uncertainty is generally used in the dependent or subjoined 
clause ; it generally follows one of the following words : t/j 
led^ except, so that, though, wnless, tUl, however, whoever. 

Note, — ^Latham gives the following rule for determining 
in what cases the Subjunctive should be used : — "Insert im- 
mediately after the Conjunction one of the two following 
phrases — (1) as is the case; (2) as may or may not he the 
case. By ascertaining which of these two supplements ex- 
presses the meaning of the speaker, we ascertain the Mood of 
the Verb which follows. When the first formula is the one 
required, there is no element of doubt, and the Verb should 
be in the Indicative Mood : ^1i {as is the case) he is gone, I 
must follow him.' When the second formula is the one 
required, there is an element of doubt, and the Verb should 
be in the Subjunctive Mood : 'If (as Tnay or may not he the 
case) he he gone, I must follow him.'" — History of English 
Language, p. 646. The tendency of modem English is to 
drop the use of the Subjunctiva 

134. The Infinitive Mood (Latin, infinUus, unlimited) 
expresses the action or state denoted by the Verb without 
limitation of person, number, or time; as, ''I saw him die;** 
" I know him fo Je a very prudent man ; " ** Better dweU in the 
midst of alarms, than reign in this horrible place ; " ^' It grieves 
me to seem unkind to you." 

13s From the preceding examples, it is evident that the 
preposition to is not an essential part of the Infinitive Mood. 

D 
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136. In Old English the Infinitive Mood ended in an, and 
when used as such had no U> prefixed. A Verb in the Infini- 
tive may be the subject or object of another Verb, and there- 
fore hais the force of an Abstract Noun ; ais, " To fail is easy 
(subject) ;" " He wished to go " (direct object). 

137. The Gerundial Infinitive is the old Dative form 
(Gerund) of the Infinitive Mood, which in Old English was 
treated as a declinable Noun. It denoted purpose, and was 
preceded by the Preposition to; as, "He sent to tell me;'' 
" A sower went forth to sow ; " " The water is fit to driM* 

138. The Verbal Noun is a word formed from a Verb 
by the termination ing^ denoting state, action, or condition. 
When derived from a Transitive Verb, it sometimes governs 
a Case, but is always equivalent in meaning to a Noun» 

139. This Verbal Noun often corresponds with the Latin 
Gerund, and in such cases follows a Preposition; as, " He is 
fond of studying mathematics" (Le. the study of mathematics). 

140. These forms are in most cases remnants of the Old 
English Nouns ending in ung^ quite distinct from the Parti- 
ciple, which then ended in end. These Nouns never took 
after them a direct object, but were always followed by the 
Preposition of (as in paragraph 139). 

141. The Verbal Nouns derived from the Verbs have and 
be help to form, with the Past Participle of other Verbs, a 
compound form, also equivalent to a Noun, and in fact used in 
the same way as the simple Verbal Noun; as, "He went 
crazy through having lost his fortune" (Le. through the loss 
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of hifi fortune) ; " He was desirous of hdng admired " (i.e. of 
admiration). 

142. Participles (jAsXm^ pwrtidpare^ to partake) are Verbal 
Adjectives, partaking of the nature of a Verb and Adjective. 
There are two Participles, formed by inflexion, the Present 
Participle and the Past Participle ; the Present Participle 
always ends in iw^ / the Past generally in en or ed. 

143. The Participles are often used as mere adjectives of 
quality, with no verbal force; as, "A striking remark;" 
" The gilded throne." 

144. Two Participles, properly so called, are found in 
English: the Present, also called the Imperfect, ending in 
ing, and the Perfect or Past. With the help of the Verbs 
ha/ve and be other compound forms are formed; as, having 
written, having been writing, being written, having been turitten. 

Tense. 

145. Tense (Latin, temjpus, time) is the form assumed by 
a Verb to denote (1) the tims of the action or state expressed 
by the Verb; (2) the completeness or incompleteness of the 
action or state. 

There are three natural divisions of time. Present, Past, 
and Futurei each of which is represented in grammar by 
a corresponding Tense ; as, / imlk ; I walked ; I shall walk. 

146. Each one of the three natural Tenses has four 
forms : — 
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IndeJinUe, Incomplete, Compound Incomplete, Complete, 

^ I write I am writing I have been I have. 

Os (or do write) writing written. 

§ I wrote I was writing I had been I had 

^ (or did write) writing written. 

^' I shall write I shall be I shall have I shall have 

writing been writing written. 

Note, — ^The forms called Incomplete and Complete are also 
sometimes called Imperfect and Perfect respectively. The 
Indefinite forms with do and did have been called the Hm- 
phatic Present and Past respectively. These are used in 
interrogative and negative sentences, and to avoid the repeti- 
tion of a Verb. 

147, Formation of the Tenses.— The Present and Past 
(Indefinite) are the only Tenses admitting of inflexion. The 
Future Tenses take shall in the First Person, and wUl in the 
Second and Third. 

The Incomplete form is composed of the Present Participle 
of the Verb and the Auxiliary Verb to he. 

The Compound Incomplete form is composed of the Present 
Participle of the Verb, the Past Participle of the Verb to 
he, and the Auxiliary Verb to have. 

The Complete form is composed of the Past Participle of 
the Verb and the Auxiliary Verb to have, 

148. Use of the Tenses.— The Present Indefinite 
Tense is used — 

1. To state what is actually taking place ; as, '< The sun 
shvneB now." 
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2. To state what is of frequent or usual occurrence, or a 

general truth ; as, " It rains here daQy ;" " Grey hairs 
luring wisdom. " 

3. Past events are often spoken of in the Present Tense 

(Historic Present) in lively narration, where the 
speaker fancies himself as present at the scene he is 
describing. 

4. A Plresent may be used for the Future, when the con- 

text settles the real time; as, "I siwrt to-morrow 
for Scotland." 

149. The Present Complete may perhaps seem to 

belong rather to the Past Tenses, as it speaks of the action 
as completed ; but it must be remembered, by Present Tense 
is not only included the present instant, but any portion of 
time reaching up to and embracing the present instant. 
Thus, "He has learnt Latin six years," implies that he is 
still learning, and that the time referred to reaches up to the 
moment of speaking. 

150. The Past Indefinite Tense has three uses :— 

1. To state in the most general manner that something 

was done or occurred in the past ; as, '' The Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the fold." 

2. To state a customary or usual occurrence at some past 

period of time ; as, '' His sons weni and feasted in their 
houses, every one his day." 

3. It represents the Past Incomplete, especially in older 

English; as, ''While he yet spahe (was speaking), 
behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them." 
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151. The Future Tense makes use in all its fonns of the 
two Auxiliary Verbs shdl and \xAll^ but with different meanings. 

1. Shall denotes properly obligation^ authority^ or con- 

straint; and it has this sense still in the Second 
and Third Persons Singular and Plural; as, "Thou 
shalt not steal;" ''The man that hath done this 
thing shM surely die.'' 

2. Thus, implying the decision of a superior power, sliall 

is of common use in the language of prophecy ; ad, 
" The smoking flax shdl he not quench ;" "Ye shatt 
not surely die." 

152. Shall in the First Person Singular and Plural is used 
to express simple futurity; as, "I shaM go into town to- 
morrow," but even in this use traces of the original sense of 
compulsion may be found, as in the following verse, " I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return unto me." This use of 
shall implies that the actions to be done are not dependent 
on the will of the speaker. Shall may be used also to express 
a certain resolution on the part of the speaker, by which he 
considers himself bound ; as, " I shall tell him, and then he 
will do as he pleases." 

153. Will in the First Person Singular or Plural of the 
Future implies that the action is dependent upon the will of 
the speaker ; as, " I will do it, because I promised ;" " We will 
never rest till we find him." 

Will in the Second and Third Persons Singular and Plural 
usually implies nothing more than futurity, independently of 
the will of the doer; as, "The thermometer wUl rise higher 
to-day than yesterday." 
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154. The following practical rules for the use of wil and 
Mil will be found useful : — 



To express 



1. Simple futurity ) 

2. Uncertainty ) 

3. A question 



4. An intention or 
a habit 



First 
Person. 



shall 
shaU 

will 



5. i Active 
A promise < 

( Passive 

6. 3f K«^, as a f uture 

7. A duty or 

necessity 



will 

shall 
shall 



Second 

and 

Third 

Persons. 



will 

shain 
will J 

will 



Examples. 



{^ 



3. 



4. 



shall 

shall 
shall 
shall 



5. 



6. 

7. 



I fiha,U be there to-morrow. 

Perhaps you vnH think of it. 

/S%a22Igo? 

SImUjoxl go? 

Will he go ? 

I will (it is my intention) 
send you something to- 
morrow. 

He iviU (it is his habit to) 
spend hours together iu 
their company. 

I wiU certainly call for you. 

You shaU have the money. 

He shall be puniahed. 

He says I ahcUl (must) go. 

(Second and third persons 
only.) 

Thou ahaU not steal. 

He 8hall surely die. 



[From Hall's School ManucU of English Grammar,'} 

155. Person. — The Person of a Verb is that form indicating 
whether its subject is the speaker (the First Person), the person 
addressed (the Second Person), or the person or thing spoken 
of (the Third Person) ; as in the forms am, art, and is, indicating 
respectively the First, Second, and Third Persons. 

XS6. Number. — The Number of a Verb is the form indicat- 
ing whether its subject is Singular or Plural; as, *'I am;" 
" We are" In modem English most of the distinctive Plural 
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forms are lost; for instance, we say both, '*I vxjXk^^ and 
"WewoZA." 

Conjugation of Verbs. 

157. The Conjugation (Latin, conjugare^ to bind together) 
of a Verb is the formation of all the inflexions and combina- 
tions used to mark Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, and Number. 

Verbs are arranged under two principal classes, according 
to the way in which they form the Past Indefinite Tense : — 

1. Strong Verbs, or those which form their Past Tense 

by a change in the body of the word ; as, nsc, rose. 

2. Weak Verbs, or those which form their Past Tense 

by adding d (ed) or ^ to the Present; as, toaJky 
tuaiked; mean, meani. 

Z58. The Past Participle of all Strong Verbs was originally 
formed by adding the suffix en in addition to the particle ge^ 
which was originally applied to any part of the Verb, but 
survived longest as a prefix to the Past Participle. Most 
Past Participles have now lost the en, and all have dropped 
the ge. 

Note. — The prefix ge survives under the form of y in yclejpi, 
the Past Participle of the old Verb dypian, to call. 

Beduplication {i.e, the repetition of the first consonant of 
the root of a Verb) is shown in English by two preterites, did 
from dOy and hight (=was called) from the old Verb hdian, 
where the ghls a. variation from the h at the beginning. 

159. The suffix ed which is added to form the Past Tense 
and Past Participle of all Weak Verbs, is really the Past 
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Tense of (fo, contracted in Old English into de or U^ hence 
our i or t, 

160. The Strong Conjugation only includes Verbs belong- 
ing to the old Teutonic element of the English language. 
These Verbs, with the exception of a few formed by prefixes, 
are monosyllables. 

161. The Weak Conjugation includes many Verbs of the 
old Teutonic element, some that were once Strong, all Verbs 
of Latin or foreign origin, and all recent formations. 

162. The Strong Verbs are divided into two classes : — 
1. Verbs modifying the root-vowel to form the Past Tense, 



Prt»enl, 


Past. 


L f V 

Past Participle. 


Arise 


Arose 


Arisen. 


Bear {fo carry) 


Bare or bore 


Borne. 


Bear {to give birth to) 


Bore 


Bom. 


Beget 


Begat 


Begotten. 


Bid 


Bade or bad 


Bidden. 


Bite 


Bit 


Bitten. 


Blow 


Blew 


Blown. 


Break 


Broke or brake 


Broken. 


Chide 


Chid 


Chidden. 


Choose 


Chose 


Chosen. 


Cleave 


Clave or clove 


Cloven or cleft. 


Draw 


Drew 


Drawn, 


Drink 


Drank 


Drunken or drunk 


Drive 


Drave or drove 


Driven. 


Eat 


Ate 


Eaten. 
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Present, 


Fast. 


Past Participle. 


FaU 


FeU 


Fallen. 


Fly 


Flew 


Flown. 


Forbid 


Forbade 


Forbidden. 


Forget 


•Forgot 


Forgotten. 


Forgive 


Forgave 


Forgiven. 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Forsaken. 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen. 


Get 


Got 


Gotten or got. 


Give 


Gave 


Given. 


Grow 


Grew 


Grown. 


Hide 


Hid 


Hidden. 


Hold 


Held 


Holden or held. 


Lie 


Lay 


Lain. 


Bide 


Sode 


Eidden. 


Kise 


Eose 


Eisen. 


See 


Saw 


Seen. 


Seethe 


Sod 


Sodden or sod. 


Shake 


Shook 


Shaken. 


Shear 


Shore 


Shorn. 


Shrink 


Shrank 


Shrunken or shrunk. 


Shrive 


Shrove 


Shriven. 


Sink 


Sank 


Sunken or sunk. 


Slay 


Slew 


Slain. 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten. 


Speak 


Spoke or spake 


Spoken. 


Steal 


Stole 


Stolen. 


Stride 


Strode 


Stridden. 


Strike 


Struck or strake 


Struckdn or struck. 
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Strive 




Paat. 
Strove 


Past Participle. 

Striven. 


Swear 




Swore or swarc 


) Sworn. 


Take 


* 


Took 


Taken. 


Tear 




Tore or tare 


Tom. 


Thrive 




Throve 


Thriven. 


Throw 




Threw 


Thrown. 


Tread 




Trod 


Trodden. 


Wear 




Wore 


Worn. 


Weave 




Wove 


Woven or wove. 


Write 




Wrote 


Written. 


2. Verbs modifying the root-vowel to form the Past Tense, 
and dropping the en, in the Past Participle — 


Prewni, 
Abide 




Past. 
Abode 


Past PaHicipU, 
Abode. 


Awake 




Awoke 


Awoke 09* awaked. 


Begin 
Behold 




Began 
Beheld 


Begun. 
Beheld. 


Bind 




Bonnd 


Bound. 


Climb 




Climbed (clomb) Climbed. 


Cling 
Come 




Clung 
Came 


Clung. 
Come. 


Dig 
Fling 

Fight 

Find 




Dug 
Flung 
Fought 
Found 


Dug or digged. 
Flung. 
Fought 
Found. 


Grind 




Ground 


Ground. 


Hang (0/ things) 
Meet 


Hung 
Met 


Hung. 
Met 
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Present. 


Past, 


Past Participle, 


Ring 


Kang 


Sung. 


Sun 


San 


Sun. 


Shine 


Shone 


Shone. 


Shoot 


Shot 


Shot. 


Sing 


Sang 


Sung. 


Sit 


Sat. 


Sat. 


SMe 


Slid 


SUd. 


Sling 


Slung 


Slung. 


Slink 


Shmk 


Slunk. 


Spin 


Span 


Spun. 


Spring 


Sprang 


Sprung. 


Spit 


Spat 


Spit. 


Stand 


Stood 


Stood. 


Stave 


Stove 


Stove. 


Stick 


Stuck 


Stuck. 


Sting 


Stung 


Stung. 


String 


Strung 


Strung. 


Swim 


Swam 


Swum. 


Swing 


Swang 


Swung. 


Wake 


Woke 


Woke, waked. 


Win 


Won 


Won. 


Wind 


Wound 


Wound. 


Wring 


Wrung 


Wrung. 



163. The following Verbs, though Weak, might be confused 
with the Strong, because they modify their root-vowel : — 
Present, Past, Past Participle, 

Beseech Besought Besought. 

Bring Brought Brought. 
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Present, 


Past. Past Participle. 


Buy 


Bought Bought. 


Catch 


Caught Caught 


Seek 


Sought Sought. 


SeU 


Sold SolA 


Teach 


Taught Taught. 


TeU 


Told Told. 


Think 


Thought Thought. 


Work 


Wrought or Wrought or 




worked worked. 



164. It would be impossible to give a complete list of the 
Weak VerbSi as they amount to many thousands, and as 
new ones are being continually added. All new Verbs are of 
the Weak Conjugation ; as, 

Telegraph Telegraphed 

Garrotte Garrotted 

Electrify Electrified 

(a) The following Weak Verbs shorten the vowel before 
d or t, or modify it in some other way : — 



Telegraphed. 

Garrotted. 

Electrified. 



Present. 
Bereave 

Bleed 

Breed 

Can 

Creep 

Deal 

Dream 

Feed 



Past. 

Bereft 
Bled 
Bred 
Could 
Crept 
Dealt 
Dreamt or 
dreamed 
Fed 



Past Participle. 

Bereft or bereaved. 

Bled. 

Bred. 



Crept. 
Dealt. 
Dreamt or dreamed. 

Fed. 
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Present, 

Feel 


Past, 
Felt 




P(ut ParttdpU, 
Felt. 


Flee 


Fled 




Fled. 


Hear. 


Heard 




Heard. 


Keep 
Kneel 


Kept 
Eaielt or 


kneeled 


Kept. 

Knelt or kneeled. 


Lead 


Led 




Led. 


Leap 
Leave 


Leapt or 
Left 


leaped 


Leapt or leaped. 
Left. 


Lose 


Lost 




Lost. 


May 
Moan 


Might 
Meant 




Meant. 


(Owe) 

Eead 

Shall 


Owed, ought 
Eead (pron. red) 
Should 


Owed (ought). 
Eead (red). 


Shoe 


Shod 




Shod. 


Sleep 
Speed 
Sweep 
Weep 

wm 


Slept 

Sped 

Swept 

Wept 

Would 




Slept. 
Sped. 
Swept 
Wept 



(J) The following Verbs follow the Weak Conjugation in 
the Past Tense, but have sometimes an alternative form in 
en or n for the Past Participle : — 



Present, 
Grave 

Engrave 

Hew 

Lade, load 



Past, 
Graved 

Engraved 

Hewed 

Laded, loaded 



Pa^t Partidjple, 
Graven. 

Engraved, engraven. 

Hewed, hewn. 

Laden, loaded. 
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Present. 

Mow 


Past. 
Mowed 


Past Participle. 

Mown. 


Eive 


Rived 


Riven. 


Saw 


Sawed 


Sawn. 


Sew 


Sewed 


Sewn. 


Shave 


Shaved 


Shaved, shaven. 


Show 


Showed 


Shown. 


Sow 


Sowed 


Sown. 


Strew 


Strewed 


Strewn, strown. 



Note. — ^All the Verbs of this list except saw and sew seem 
to have once followed the Strong Conjugation in the Past 
Tense also. 

(c) The following Weak Verbs now use the same form for 
the Past as well as the Present : — 



Present. 
Beat 


Past. 
Beat 


Past Participle. 
Beat, beaten 


Bid (at a sale) 
Burst 


Bid 

Burst 


Bid. 
Burst. 


Cast 


Cast 


Cast. 


Cost 


Cost 


Cost. 


Cut 


Cut 


Cut 


Hit 


Hit 


Hit. 


Hurt 


Hurt 


Hurt. 


Let 


Let 


Let. 


Put 


Put 


Put. 


Rid 


Rid 


Rid. 


Set 


Set 


Set. 


Shed 


Shed 


Shed. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


Shred 


Shred 


Shred. 


Shut 


Shut 


Shut. 


Slit 


SUt 


SUt. 


SpUt 


SpUt 


Split. 


Spread 


Spread 


Spread. 


Sweat 


Sweat 


Sweat. 


ThniRt 


Thrust 


Thrust. 



(d) Some Weak Verbs ending in d form their Past Tense 
and Past Participle by a simple change oidtot: — 



Present, 
Bend 
Build 
Gild 
Gird 
Lend 
Eend 
Send 
Spend 



Past. 


Past Participle. 


Bent 


Bent. 


Bnilt 


Built. 


Gilded, gilt 


Gilded, gilt 


Girded, girt 


Girded, girt 


Lent 


Lent. 


Kent 


Rent 


Sent 


Sent 


Spent 


Spent. 



(e) A few other Weak Verbs have contracted forms :- 



Present. 
Have 
Make 
Lay 
Pay 
Say 



Past. Past PaHidple. 

Had (=haved) Had (=hayed). 
Made(=:maked) Made (=maked). 
Laid Laid. 

Paid Paid. 

Said Said 
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165. Complete Paradigm of the Active Voice 

To Love. 

Principal parts : — Love, loved, loved. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

.^ Cl love or do love We love or do love 

*§» < Thou lovest or dost love You love or do love * 

§ (He loves or does love They love or do love 






o 



j| ^ I am loving We are loving 

I" J Thou art loving You are loving 

§ ( He is loving They are loving 

1 ^' ri have been loving We have been loving 

I, !*< Thou hast been loving You have been loving 

^ ( He has been loving They have been loving 

^ (I have loved We have loved 

|i J Thou hast loved You have loved 

o (^He has loved They have loved 

Past Tense. 

^ {1 loved or did love We loved or did love 

tj Thou lovedst or didst love You loved or did love 

^ (He loved or did love They loved or did love 

J ^I was loving We were loving 

I* J Thou wast loving You were loving 

i (He was loving They were loving 

E 
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Verb To Love. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 •§ C I had been loving We had been loving 

I, l'^ Thou hadst been loving You had been loving 

J J I He had been loving They had been loving 



;s (1 had loved We had loved 

& < Thou hadst loved You had loved 

o (He had loved They had loved 

Future Tense. 

4S (1 shall love We shall love 
•g 1 

^ < Thou wilt love You will love 

i| (He will love They will love 

J (l shall be loving We shall be loving 

I* < Thou wilt be loving You will be loving 

^ (He will be loving They will be loving 

1 ;! r I shall have been loving We shall have been loving 

I* I'k Thou wilt have been loving You will have been loving 

( He will have been loving They will havebeen loving 



^ 



^ (1 shall have loved We shall have loved 

I* < Thou wilt have loved You will have loved 

O (He will have loved They will have loved 

Conditional Mood. 

Present Tense. 

^ (l should love We should love 

•g 1 

^ < Thou shouldst love You should love 

i| (He should love They should love 
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Verb To Love, 






V f 






( I should be loving 
\ Thou shouldst be loving 
He should be loving 

I should have been loving 



1^ 

l*!^ ] Thou shouldst have been 



C5»5 



loving 
He should have been loving 



« i\ should have loved 

^ 1 

I* < Thou shouldst have loved 

S ( He should have loved 



Plural, 

We should be loving 
You should be loving 
They should be loving 

We should have been 

loving 
You should have been 

loving 
They should have been 

loving 

We should have loved 
You should have loved 
They should have loved 



Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Smg. 2d Pers, Love thou Plur. 2d Pers. Love ye 

SuBJUNcmvE Mood. 






4 



(If, etc.) I love 

thou love 
he love 



9f 



9t 



(If, etc.) I be loving 
„ thou be loving 
„ he be loving 



Present Tense. 

(If, etc.) we love 
you love 
they love 

(If, etc.) we be loving 
you be loving 
they be loving 



>i 



)> 



» 
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Verb To Love. 

Singular. Plural, 

(If, etc.) I have been loving (If, etc.) we have been 

loving 
thou have been „ you have been 

loving loving 

he have been loving „ they have been 

loving 

(If, etc.) I have loved (If, etc.) we have loved 
thou have loved „ you have loved 
he have loved „ they have loved 



» 



}) 






Past Tense. 







(If, etc.) I loved 

thou lovedst 
he loved 



)t 



» 



(If, etc.) I were loving 

thou wert loving 
he were loving 

(If, etc.) I had been loving 



n 



)) 



» 



9> 



thou hadst been 

loving 
he had been loving 




(If, etc.) I had loved 

thou hadst loved 
he had loved 



>i 



» 



)) 



)9 



)) 



9} 



(If, etc.) we loved 
you loved 
they loved 

(If, etc.) we were loving 
you were loving 
they were loving 

(If, etc.) we had been 

loving 
you had been 

loving 
they had been 

loving 

(If, etc.) we had loved 
„ you had loved 
„ they had loved 



9) 



»> 
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Verb To Love, 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite. To love 

Incomplete. To be loving 

Compound Incomplete. To have been loving 
Complete. To have loved 

FerbcU Nown — Simple. Loving 

Compound. Having loved 

Partioipus. 
Incomplete. Loving 
Complete. Having loved 
Past. Loved 

166. The Complete Paradigm of the Verb 

To Be. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, PlurcU. 

f^Iam We are 

1 

'g* < Thou art You are 

►I (He is They are 

( I have been We have been 



I* J Thou hast been You have been 

6 (He has been They have been 

Past Tense. 
^ (l was We were 

*§» < Thou wast You were 

»| ( He was They were 



^o 
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Singular. 
I had been 
Thou hadst been 
He had been 



Verb To Be. 

Plurai, 

We had been 
You had been 
They had been 

Future Tense. 





I shall be 
Thou wilt be 
He will be 

I shall have been 
Thou wilt have been 
He will have been 



We shall be 
You will be 
They will be 

We shall have been 
You will have been 
They will have been 



Conditional Mood. 



Present Tense. 



.s (I should be 

4 < Thou shouldst be 

*! (He should be 

^ (I should have been 

!< < Thou shouldst have been 

6 (He should have been 



We should be 
You should be 
They should be 

We should have been 
You should have been 
They should have been 



Imperativb Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 2d Pen. Be thou Plur. 2d Pers. Be ye 
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Verb To Be, 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
8ing\da,T. Plural, 

(If, etc.) I be (If, etc.) we be 

„ thou be „ you be 

„ he be „ they be 

(If, etc.) I have been (If, etc.) we have been 

„ thou have been « „ you have been 

„ he have been „ they have been 

Past Tense. 
(If, etc.) I were (If, etc.) we were 

„ ihou wert „ you were 

„ he were „ they were 

(If, etc.) I had been (If, etc.) we had been 

„ thou hadst been „ you had been 

„ he had been „ they had been 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefiniie. To be 
Complete. To have been 

FerlxU Nou/n — Simple. Being 

Compound. Having been 

Participles. 

Incomplete. Being 
Complete. Having been 
Past. Been 
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167. The Past Participle is the only form of the English 
Verb which has a Passive force ; the other forms are made by 
the help of the Verb to he. 

Paradigm of the Passive Voice 
To be Loved. 





Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


Indefinite, 


I am loved, etc. 


Incomplete, 


I am being loved, etc. 


Complete. 


I have been loved, etc. 




Past Tense. 


Indefinite. 


I was loved, etc. 


Incomplete, 


I was being loved, etc. 


Complete, 


I had been loved, etc. 




Future Tense. 


Indefinite, 


I shall be loved 


Complete, 


I shall have been loved 


( 


DONDITIONAL MoOD. 




Present Tense. 


Indefinite. 


I should be loved 


Complete. 


I should have been loved 



Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing, 2d Pers, Be thou loved Plur, 2d Pers. Be ye loved 
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Verb To be Loved. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
IndefinUe, (IS, etc.) I be loved 

Complete. „ I have been loved 

Pftst Tense. 

Indefinite. (If, etc.) I were loved 

Commute. „ I had been loved 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite. To be loved 

Complete. To have been loved 

Ferhal Noim — Simple. Being loved 

Compound. Having been loved 

Participles. 

IndefinUe. Loved 

Incomplete. Being loved 

Complete. Having been loved 

x68. Paradigm of the Verb 
To Have. 

Principal parts : — Have, had, had. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

.^ r I have We have 

'g* < Thou hast You have 

»q (He has They have 
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Verb To Have. 

Sinffular. Plural. 

J ^ I am having We are having 

I } Thou art having You are having 

^ I He is having They are having 

1 J /' I have been having We have been having 

S,!*^ Thou hast been having You have bfeen having 

J J ( He has been having They have been having 

4S (I have had We have had 

|< < Thou hast had You have had 

<§ (He has had They have had 

Past Tense. 
^ nhad We had 

*§, J Thou hadst You had 

I (He had They had 

^' C I was having We were having 

I* J Thou wast having You were having 

§ /He was having They were having 

I ^' /' I had been having We had been having 

II J Thou hadst been having You had been having 
^ E (^He had been having They had been having 

^ (I had had We had had 

|h J Thou had hadst You had had 

<S (He had had They had had 

Future Tense. 
Indefinite. I shall have, Thou wilt have, etc. 

Incorrvplde. I shall be having, etc. 

Compound Incomplete. I shall have been having, etc. 
Complete. I shall have had, etc. 
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Verb To Have. 
Conditional Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Iiidejmite. I should have, Thou shouldst have, etc. 

Incomplete. I should bQchaving, etc. 

Compomtd Incomplete. I should have been having, etc. 
Complete. I should have had, etc. 

Imperative Mood. 
Sing. 2d Pers. Have thou Plur. 2d Pers. Have ye 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 



(If, etc.) I have 

thou have 
he have 



99 



99 



(If, etc.) I have had 

thou have had 
he have had 



>» 
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Plural, 

(If, etc.) we have 
you have 
they have 

(If, etc.) we have had 
you have had 
they have had 



99 



99 



)) 



Past Tense. 



If, (etc.) I had 

thou hadst 
he had 



}> 



)} 



19 
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99 



99 



(If, etc.) I were having 

thou wert having 
he were having 

(If, eta) I had had 

„ thou hadst had 
„ he had had 



(If, etc.) we had 
you had 
they had 

(If, etc.) we were having 
you were having 
they were having 

(If, etc.) we had had 
„ you had had 
„ they had had 



99 



99 
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Verb To Have, 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, To have 

Incomplete. To be having 

Complete. To have had 

Verbal Noun — Simple. Having 

Compound. Having had 

Participles. 
Incomplete. Having 
Complete. Havmg had 
Past. Had 

169. Anomalous Verbs (Greek, an, not, nomalos, 
regular) are (1) complete in their Tenses, but deviate in some 
respects from the Conjugation of both Strong and Weak 
Verbs; or (2) are defective in certain Moods and Tenses. 
Auxiliaries are included under Anomalous Verbs. 

170. Do. 

Principal parts : — Do, did, done. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

I do We do 

Thou doest, or dost You do 

He does, doeth, or doth They do 

{The rest of the Verb is inflected regula/rly.) 

Note. — Do is used both as a Principal and an Auxiliary : 
(a) As a Principal, in the sense of fado, to make ; as, " I (2o 
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you to wit ;" or in the sense of wlefre^ to be well ; as, " How 
do you (fo / " " This will never do." (6) As an Auxiliary to 
mark emphasis; as, "I tJo hope that he will come;" or in 
interrogative sentences ; as, " Dots he know % " 

171. Will. 

This Verb is also used as a Principal (=:to be willing; to 
exercise the will) and as an Auxiliary. Like shdl^ its Second 
Person Singula is formed in i instead of %t. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

I will We wiU 

Thou wilt or wiliest You will 

He will, willeth, or wills They will 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
I would We would 

Thou wouldest or woiddst You would 

He would They would 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 
I would, etc. {as in Indicative), 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Indefinite. 
To will 

Notes. — 1. Concerning the use of toiU as a Future Auxiliary, 
see paragraph 154. 
2. The twofold forms, toUt and wUlest, will and wiikth (or 
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wUls), may be accounted for by the fact of the existence of 
two Verbs in Old English of similar meaning : 

(1) WUlan, to be willing, a Primitive and Strong Verb. 

(2) WUniaUf to desire, a Derivative and Weak Verb. The 
forms tuUlest and wUleth are not used as Auxiliaries. 

3. To toUlf in the sense of to exercise the will, is perfectly 
regular; as, '*It is not of him that uoUleth^ nor of him that 
runneth;" " The medium does as he toUls him to do." 

172. Shall. 

Shall as a Principal Verb is obsolete. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

I shall We shall 

Thou shalt You shall 

He shall They shall 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
I should We should 

Thou shouldst or shouldest You should 
He should They should 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
I should, etc. 
Notes, — 1. For the proper sense of shall, and its use as an 
Auxiliary in the Future Indicative, see paragraph 154, 

2. According to Grimm, shall represents the Gothic skal^ 
the Past Tense of an old verb, skUa, '^I kill or wound;" 
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shM therefore would mean, ''I have killed or wounded;" 
and thus, '' I am liable to pay the fine or wergeld ;'' hence, 
" I am under an obligation, I must." Chaucer uses dudl in the 
sense of tiie modem (me; as, ^ For by the faith I shall to Grod." 

Dbfective Verbs not Auxiliaries. 

173. Can. 

Can is never a mere Auxiliary. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, Pherai. 

I can We can 

Thou canst You can 

He can They can 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
I could We could 

Thou couldst You could 

He could They could 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present and Past Indefinite Tenses. 

The same as in the Indicaiive, 

Can is derived from the 0. E. cunnan^ to know, to be able ; 
as, '*I leme song, I ca/n but smal gramere;" ''In evil, the 
best condition is not to will, the second, not to can," Com- 
pare also the expressions, " to con & lesson;" " uncouth "= 
unknown ; ** cunning "=the adjective " knowing." 

In Old English could is spelt cuihe, cotUhe, coudej without 
the letter I, a letter afterwards inserted from no etymological 
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reasoiii but simply from a false analogy with wofM and 
shoM^ in which words the I really belongs to the root. 

174* Must is always a Principal Verb, and means / am 
obliged. It is not inflected, but is the same in all Persons 
and Tenses. 

I7S- Dare (Past Indefinite Durst =ito have courage, to 
venture) sometimes omits the s in the Third Person Singular 
Present Indefinite ; as, " The Duke 

Dare no more stretch this finger of mine 
Than he dare stretch his own." 
Dare^ in the sense of challenge^ is perfectly regular, follow- 
ing the Weak Conjugation. 

176. Need resembles the Verb dare^ in sometimes omit- 
ting the 8 of the Third Person Singular Present Indefinite, 
Indicative. This omission rarely occurs except when it is 
followed by another Verb. 

The use of needs must not be confounded with the Adverb 

needs ; as, " He needs no help " (Verb) ; 

" So stooping down, as n^eds he must, (Adverb) 

Who cannot sit upright." 

177. Owe meant originally to possess, in which sense we 
now* use the Verb ovm, Shakespeare uses it in this sense : 
" I am not worthy of the wealth I owe," 

Ought is the regular Weak Past of owe, so used by Shake- 
speare : '' He said the other day you oiLgki him a thousand 
pounds." It is now used as a Present in the sense of moral 
obligation. To express a Past Tense the Verb following 
needs to be Past ; as, '* These things ougM ye to have done." 
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Owe, tobe m debi^ is a Weak Verb. The two senses of 
the Verb owe occur in the following passage of Shakespeare : 

'^ Be pleased then 
To pay that duty which you truly owe 
To him who owes it." 

178. Quoth, used as First and Third Persons Singular 
Past Indefinite = " said I," " said he." This Verb is nearly ob- 
solete, being used only in verse, where the style is homely or 
humorous. It always precedes its subject, and is introduced 
parenthetically, like the Latin inquit/ as, 

" Good lack," quoth A«, " yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise." > 

Note. — Qwth is derived from the Old English cwethan, 
to say, from which also is obtained the Weak Verb he-guecUh, 
to assign by will. 

179* Wot, Wit, Wis are from the same root as the 
German toissen, to know. This Verb is now obsolete, but 
occurs in the Bible and in old writers. 

180. Wont (Past Participle), derived from the Old Eng- 
lish tJDunicm, to dwell ; hence " to continue," " to be used or 
accustomed to." Compare German toohnen, Old English imne, 
a habit, custom ; as, 

" And as he was wont, 
He taught them again." 

l8z. Hight (Past Participle), from 0. E. Mton=to be 
called : <* This grisly beasts which Lion highi by name." See 
paragraph 158. 

F 
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z82. Dight, the Past Participle of a Defective Verbs to 
be decked, adorned, from 0. E. dihtan, to order, to arrange : 
" And storied windows richly digJU, 
Shedding a dim religious light." — Milton. 

183. Whist is properly an Interjection calling for silence, 
but used by both Shakespeare and Milton as the Past Parti- 
ciple of a Verb : 

« The winds with wonder whkt 
Smoothly the waters kist." — ^Milton. 

Impersonal Verbs. 

184. Methinks. — ThinJcsis here an Impersonal Verb = (it) 
seems, and me is the Dative Case ; meihinJcs therefore equals 
(it) seems to me (Latin, mihi videtur). It has a Past form, 
7neth(mght. 

Meseems, from the 0. E. seman, to seem, appear. 

Melists=it pleases me : 

" Ambling palfrey when at need, 
Him listed ease his battle steed." 
It is observed that Shakespeare always uses list aia s, Per- 
sonal Verb ; as, " . . . conquers as she lists ;" " Do as thou 
list ;" "If we list to speak." 

iSs, Scheme for Parsing Verbs.— Kmd (Voice, if 
any). Conjugation, Mood, Tense, Form, Person, Number, 
Syntactical Eelations. 

186. Verbal Noun. — (Equivalent, if necessary). Gender, 
Person, Number, Case, Syntactical Belations {i,e, the reason 
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for its Case, and its government, in virtue of its verbal force, 
if derived from a Transitive Verb). 

N,B, — ^An example for the use of the pupil is here added : 
"He is fond of studying mathematics." Studying — ^Verbal 
Noun (equivalent, the study of), Neuter Gender, Third Per- 
son, Singular Number, Objective Case, governed by the Pre- 
position "of," governing "mathematics" in the Objective 
Case. 

ADVEEBS. 

187. Adverbs (Latin, ad, to, verbum, a word) are words 
used with Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs, to qualify 
or limit their application as regards manner, time, place, degree, 
cause, effect, etc. 

1. With Verbs; as, "Rewrote rapidly, ^^ With the Verb 

the Verbal Noun may be included ; as, " He lost his 
train through wandering about" 

2. With Adjectives ; as, " She was very fair." 

3. With Adverbs; as, " He spoke rema/rkdbly well." 

188. Adverbs are used in other ways less common than 
those given above. 

1. They sometimes qualify an assertion; as, "Perhaps he 

was not there;" " He will certainly come." 

2. They sometimes are said to limit Nouns and Pronouns, 

in which circumstance they perform the office of 
Adjectives, although retaining their adverbial form ; 
as, " The then king ;" " OrUy (=alone) one was alive." 
" Even Homer sometimes nods." Dr. Abbott explains 
this as a short way of saying, " Even (so wakeful a 
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poet aa) Homer;" thna in reality etien modifies an 
implied Adjective. 
3. Adverbs are sometimes used after Prepositions; as, 
" I have heard that remark before wm " {i.e. before 
the time now being) ; '^ She has altered terribly since 
ihm** {i.e. since the time then being). 

189. Etymology of Adverbs.— Adverbs are remarkable 
in that) almost without exception, they are derived from other 
Parts of Speech. 

1. Some Adverbs are derived from Nouns ; as, needSy whUsty 

sideways, piecemeal^ ashore, perhaps, etc. 

2. Others are derived &om Pronouns ; as, here, hefnce, hither, 

there, where, thus, than, etc. (compare the Latin 
Adverbs, inde, eo, vM, guo, etc.). Those which 
are dmved from the Eelative Pronouns ; as, where, 
whm, whence, whereas, etc., retain the connective 
power which belongs to the Belative itself. The 
same is the case with the Adverbs while or whilst, as, 
tha/n ; each being an Adverb and a Conjunction in one. 
Thus in the line, '' I know a bank wher£on the wild 
thyme grows," there are really two sentences, but 
connected by the Belative Adverb whereon. If the 
Demonstrative Adverb thereon be substituted for 
whereon, the two simple sentences become more dis- 
tinct: ''I know a bank. Thereon the wild thjrme 
grows." 

3. Very many Adverbs are derived from Adjectives; as, 

badlf/y once, like, late, pretty (as in the phrase ^^ pretty 
good"). . 
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4. Others are derived faom PropositiQDB ; as, io amdfro^ off^ 
npwardBj abave^ daum, m and oiU. (PeilUrps Ihe more 
correct statement would be, that the Prepositions are 
formed from the Adverbs.) 

190. The classification of Adyerbs according to meaning is 
as follows : — 

1. Adverbs of Time. — JFhen (interrogative and rela- 

tive), noWf then^ while, before, afterwards, soon, presenOy, 
agOf to-morrow, since, yesterday, altoays, never, hy-and- 
hye, etc. 

2. Adverbs of Place. — WhOher (interrogative and rela- 

tive), whence, where (with their compounds), hefnce, 
henceforth, thence, hither, above, below, within, around, 
upwards, dowmoards, to amdfro, etc. 

3. Adverbs of Repetition.— On^, twice, often, seldom, 

eta 

4. Adverbs of Order. — First (better than/rs%, a word 

coined subsequently to the publication of Johnson's 
Dictionary), secondly, lastly, etc 

5. Adverbs of Degree. — Very, too, almost, guiles rather, 

altogether, much^ litUe, no (with a Comparative or 
Superlative ; as, much better, litUe better, no better) ; 
also the before a Comparative {"the more the merrier") ; 
more, most, less, least. 

6. Adverbs of Manner. — How (interrogative and rela- 

tive), well, iU, badly, wisely, foolishly, right, righUy, 
aright, aioud, etc. 

7. Adverbs of Inference and Argument (sometimes 
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called lUatiye Adverbs). — Why (interrogative and 
relative), therefore^ accordingly, hence, thence, whence, 
since. 

8. One Adverb of Negation.— iVb^. 

Note. — Yes and No are sometimes called Adverbs of Afiirma- 
tion and Negation respectively. This statement has been 
objected to on the ground that they are rather substitutes for 
sentences, and not parts of sentences at alL Thus in the 
question and answer, " Are you ready?" "Yesj" the word 
yes is equivalent to the sentence "I am ready." The same 
remark may be made of the words called Interjections : Oh I 
Ah! Alas! etc. They are compendious expressions, each 
equivalent to a sentence, and may be called word-sentences, 

191. Comparison of Adverbs.— The majority of Ad- 
verbs are compared by more and most; as, sweetly, more sweeUy, 
most stveetly; some however take er and est; as, soon, sooner, 
soonest. 

A few are irregularly compared : — 



Positive. 


ComparcUvoe. 


Superlative. 


Well 


Better 


Best. 


Badly, ill 


Worse 


Worst. 


Much 


More 


Most. 


Little 


Less 


Least. 


Far 


Farther 


Farthest. 


(Forth) 


Further 


Furthest. 


Nigh, near 


Nearer 


Nearest, next. 


Late 


Later 


Latest, last. 



Notes. — L Farther, farthest, are altogether anomalous forms. 
They are corrupted from ferther, farthest, the old Comparative 
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and Superlative of fwih^ and have replaced fefrre and ferresU 
the old Comparative and Superlative of /ar, which forms have 
become obsolete. 

Farther, farthest, are now used in speaking of distances ; 
further ^mA. furthest with reference to position in advance, for- 
wardness, or progress. 

2. Nea/r is itself strictly the contracted Comparative of 
nigh, so that nearer is an instance of double formation. 

3. The following Adverbs in the Comparative degree, 
nether, upper, inner, outer or u;tter, hinder (behind), etc., are 
used only as Adjectives. 

192. Defective Comparison : — 

(Bathe, Adj. obsolete) Eather (Sathest, obsolete). 
(Ere) Erst. 

Lief Liefer (Liefest, Adj.). 

Notes, — Bathe (= early), now obsolete, was originally an 
Adjective: "the rathe primrose;*' *' Bathe ripe" (a species 
of apple, Sussex) = early ripe. 

Ere used only as a Conjunction: erst=iin former days, 
once ; as, *' Powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones." Ere 
is found in erewhile= once, formerly. 

2ife/= willingly : "I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines." 

193. Phrase Adverbs. — At random, spick and span^ at 
large, upside down, topsy-twrvy, at cross purposes. 

194. Scheme for Parsing.— Class, Liflexions {ie. Degree, 

if any), and Syntactical Eolations {i.e. " Attribute of ," 

naming the Part of Speech in question). 
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PEEPOSITIONS. 

195. Prepositions (Latin, 'pnit^ before; j>asi/t^, placed) 
are thus named since they are usually placed before a Noun 
or Pronoun. They denote some relation betwe^i a thing, 
action, or attribute, and some other thing ; as, *' The carriage 
on the left hand is theirs ; " " They drove on the high-road \ " 
'* They are well informed on that question." 

The Preposition was originally prefixed to the Verb, which 
it limited adverbially ; it then came to be used independently ; 
and lastly it was used with Nouns and Pronouns. 

196. Prepositions may be classified as — 

1. Simple Prepositions. 

2. Compound and Derivative Prepositions. 

3. Phrase Prepositions. 

1. Simple Prepositions.—^/, for, of, 0/, to, iy, frtm, on, 
up, down, in, ihrough, with 

2. Compound and Derivative Prepositions may be 

subdivided into — 

(a) Those formed from Comparatives. — After, near, over, 
tmder, 

(6) Those formed by the help of other Prepositions. — Abaft, 
dbout, afore, before, behind, beneath, but (^except), into, 
throughovi, imderneath, until, unto, within, vAthouL 

(c) Those formed from Nouns and Adjectives. — Aboard, 
across, adown, among, abreast, along, against, amid, 
a/nent, around, aslant, astride, athwart, below, beside 
(besides), between, betwixt, since, ere, inside, outside. 
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(d) Those formed from Verbs. — Exc^tj excepting, notwUhstand- 
ing^ concerning, dwring, respecting, Umdmg, saving, sa/oe. 

3. Phrase Prepositions. — According to, along with, on 
account of, because of, in behalf of, by means of, by reason of, 
for the sake of, instead of, etc. 

Notes. — 1. Some of the words given above are both Adverbs 
and Prepositions ; as, above, below, up, down, since^ etc. They 
are Adverbs when used absolutely and without either a Noim 
or part of a sentence dependent on them. For example, in 
the sentence, ''He has smce left the country," since is an 
Adverb modifying the verb left; but in this sentence, "Since 
his departure nothing has been done," sitijce is a Preposition. 
Since may also be a Conjunction : ^^ since he left the country." 

2. ^nen^= concerning; a Scotticism often used in collo- 
quial language. 

3. Notwithstanding is used as an Adverb, rarely as a 
Conjunction. It is an Adverb in the sentence, '' I shall go 
notwithstaitdingJ^ 

197. Scheme for Parsing Prepositions.— Class, Syn- 
tactical Belations {i.e. governing a Noun or Pronoun in a 
certain case). 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

198. Conjunctions (Latin, con, with ; jungere, to join) are 

words connecting sentences together; as, *'The rain ceased 

amd the sun shone again;" ''There was a rainbow, but I did 

not see it." 

"7/' he do bleed, 

I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

For it must seem their guilt." 
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Z99. The separate membei*s of a complex sentence appear 
in a detached form when the Conjunctions, the links or bonds 
between them, are removed ; thus in the last example given 
there are three sentences forming, the complex sentence: 
(1) He bleeds; (2) I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal j 
(3) It must seem their guilt. 

Notes. — 1. Conjunctions are said never to join mere words, 
but always sentences. This is clearly too unquaUiied a state- 
ment; for instance, it is easy to resolve the sentence, ''John 
and Mary are in the garden," into ''John is there" and 
" Mary is there ;" but it is impossible to so treat the following 
sentences: — "He and his wife are a happy couple;" "Three 
and five are eight;*' "I sat between my brother and sister." 

2. It is often difficult to decide whether a given word is a 
Conjunction or Adverb ; the following rule gives a good 
method for determining. If the word can be moved to 
another part of the sentence, it is an Adverb; but if it 
cannot be moved from the beginning of the sentence which it 
introduces, without destroying the sense, it is a Conjunction. 

200. Classification of Conjunctions.— Conjunctions 
are of two kinds — (1) Co-ordinate; (2) Sub-ordinate. 

1. Co-ordinate Conjunctions are those which unite 
sentences neither of which is dependent on the other. These 
may be subdivided into — 

(a) Simple Conjunction. — And, 

(b) Adversative Conjunctions. — Bvi, stiU, thoughy yet. 

(c) Correlative Conjunctions. — EUher — or, neither — nor, 

whether — or, both — and. 
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(c^) Illative (Inferential) Conjunctions. — Therefore, then, 

90. 

2. The Subordinate Conjunctions are those which 
unite sentences one of which is dependent on the other. 
They may be subdivided into— 

(a) Simple Conjunction. — Thai, 

(6) Temporal, — After, after that, as soon as, before, ere, 
tUl, when, while, since, now. 

(c) Causal, or such as relate to Purpose. — Because, since, 

as, for, lest, that, whereas, seeing that, in order that, 
so thai. 

(d) Hypothetical or Conditional. — If, an, unless, hut, except, 

whether, so, provided. 

(e) The Conjunctions of Comparison. — Than, as, as well as, 

va asfa/r as, inasmmh as. 

20Z. Scheme for Parsing Conjunctions.— Class, Syn- 
tactical Relations {Le. the sentences or words which the 
Conjunction joins). 

INTEEJECTIONS. 

202. Interjections (Latin, inter, smong; jadvs, thrown) 
are words used to express some emotion of the mind. They 
do not enter into the construction of sentences, and are 
followed in written language by a mark of exclamation (!) ; 
as, Oh/ 01 Ah! Ha! Alas! Fie! Pshaw! Hwrrah! 



PART TIL 

SYNTAX. 

203. Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of the 
grammatical dependence of words upon each other in a 
Sentence, that is, in the verbal expression of a complete 
thought. 

THE OASES OF NOUNS. 
1. The Nominative. 

204.. The Nominative is the case of the Subject (see 
par. 56) ; as, " The girl runs ;" " The leaves fall" 

205. The Nominative generally precedes the Verb, and in 
fact with Transitive Verbs must necessarily do so to prevent 
its being confused with the Objective: *^ Caesar overcame 
Pompey;" "Brutus killed Caesa/Ty* in which instances the 
Noun " Caesar " is first Nominative and then Objective. But 
with Intransitive Verbs, where the position can create no 
obscurity, a Nominative Case may come after its Verb, and 
often does so, when an Adverb or Adverbial phrase precedes 
the Verb: "Then followed the ^eech of the evening;" 
" Inch by inch sank the vxnter in the well" 

92 
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206. Every Nominative Case, the Nominative Absoltite 
excepted, is in connection with some Verb, il not expressed, 
always implied, as is often the case in the answer to a question ; 
as, "Who presided at that meeting?" "The Ch^rman,^ i,e. 
" The Chairman presided." 

Sometimes the Verb is understood from the context ; as, 
"On this side inclination, on that, duty" i.e. inclination lies. 

207. Complementary Nominative.— The Verbs to be, 

become, appear, grow, seem, look, remain, continue, turn oui, prove, 
and several Passive Verbs, as, to be coiled, named, esteemed, 
are followed as well as preceded by a Nominative; as, 
" Victoria is Qy^enf ^^ Caesar became master of Eome;" " Jle 
seemed a soldier f "fle died a traitor to his country." Such 
Verbs are called Copulative Verbs. 

208« Complementary Nominatives are sometimes preceded 
by the Adverb as, without altering the syntax of the 
sentence; as, "He was acknowledged as her rightful heir." 

209. The Nominative Absolute.— The Nominative 
Case, together with a Participle, often forms a phrase wholly 
independent of the syntax of the rest of the sentence. This 
Nominative is called the Nominative Absolute, as being 
{aibsolutus) freed — ^from the remaining construction ; as, " The 
Sim rismg, the flocks are led forth;" " You being my guide, I 
have no fear." 

The Case used in the Absolute construction is in Latin the 
Ablative, in Greek the Grenitive, in Old English the Dative, 
examples of which Case may still be found in poetry. A 
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9 

Pronoun occurring in the Absolute Case may be treated as 
Dative or Objective, as in the following instance : — 

^'Dagon hath presumed, 
Me overthroumf to enter lists with (Jod." — Sam. Agon. 

2. The Objective. 

210. The Objective Case is that form of the Noun or 
Pronoun used to complete the sense of a Verb ; it also follows 
most of the Prepositions. The Verb usually precedes the 
Noun in the Objective Case, but where there are different 
forms for Nominatives and Objectives, as in the case of the 
Pronouns, the Objective may precede the Verb without 
causing any ambiguity; as, ^^Me he blamed, but him he 
praised." 

211. Complementary Object— Two Objectives often 
follow Verbs of wMng, aj^poirUing, calling, naming, thinking, 
teaching, asking, begging, forgiving, and, less often, the Verbs 
to banish and forbid, with some others. Such Verbs are 
sometimes called Factitive, from the typical Verb make (facia). 
One of these Objectives is the Direct Object, the other the 
Complementary Object, being necessary to complete the sense 
of the Verb; as, "The Queen appointed him viceroy of 
Canada;" "William made his barons lords of large estates;" 
"Teach wie thejproper ea^ession." 

Note. — ^In the last instance there may be an uncertainty as 
to whether the Pronoun me should be regarded as the Direct 
or Indirect Object of the Verb teach; in the latter case me 
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would equal io me. Following the analogy, however, of the 
Latin and German languages, a Verb of teaching or asking 
may well be considered as taking the double Accusative. 
The same uncertainty with regard to the former Noun or 
Pronoun may arise with a few other Verbs, ^forgive^ etc. 

212. Objective after Passive Verbs.— In the Passive 
Voice one of the two objects followinsthe Factitive Verbs of d^^ujt of^ 
the preceding paragraph becomes the Subject of the Verb, / 

the other remains as Object; as, " Ho ' H ' wu m a Jo iini</ a r e f the 

;" "He was taught Ijiim when very young." 



213. Objective after Intransitive Verbs.— An Objec- 
tive of kindred meaning to the Verb often follows an 
Intransitive Verb. This is called the Cognate Objective 
(Latin, co^na/i^=akin) ; as, "To sleep the sle&p that knows 
no waking;" "They have fought a good fight ;^^ "It blew a 
violent humcaiie while they were rounding the Cape." 

214. The Adverbial Object takes its name from acting 
as an Adverb in limiting the Predicate as regards time, place, 
etc.; as, "She mourned her child many years;" "He called 
every day for a week ;" " They came home exhausted ;" " He 
will be a hundred years old next month ;" " The trout weighed 
five pounds, and measured thirteen inches;" "The patient is 
a trifle more composed now." 

215. Objective with Impersonal Verbs.— With some 
Impersonal Verbs the real subject according to meaning, 
though not the grammatical subject, is found in the Objec- 
tive; as, "It repenteth m>e;" " It becomes him," etc. 
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Note. — ^The number of Impersonal Verbs was once much 
greater, and many of them governed a Dative, as in the 
expressions, m/sOrnks^ mdikes^ meseems, mdists (see par. 184). 

3. The Dative. 

216. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object coming 
after the Transitive Verb, and may always have to or for 
supplied before it; as, ^'Give me the basket;" ie. to me. 
"Write me this letter," ie. for me. 

NoUs. — 1. The Objective and Dative have lost all difference 
in form, but their difference in meaning is very apparent, and 
must be noticed in parsing or analysing sentences ; as, " He 
bequeathed his mfe his second-best bed," i,e. to his wife; 
" Solomon built Him an house," i,e. for him. 

2. The Noun is in the Dative Case, if by transposing 
its place the Preposition to or for may be omitted without 
affecting the sense, but when the Preposition cannot be left 
out, it will generally govern the Objective Case, and should 
be treated as an extension of the Predicate in analysis (see 
par. 286). In the case of Intransitive Verbs this will usually 
be the case; as, "Go to him;" "Come to me;" "Call for 
me as you go by." 

4. The Possessive. 

2Z7« The Possessive Case implies possession, and is 
conunonly used when the Noun denotes an animate object 
(see par. 6Z| and Note). 
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2X8. In certain idiomatic phrases the Possessive is used 
for inanimate objects; as, "A yearns rent;" "A weelis 
notice;" "A day's journey." This usage is derived from 
the original use of the Case, which was the Genitive with a 
wider application than its present use. 

The Possessive Case often stands alone in certain familiar 
phrases, where the dependent Noun can be readily supplied ; 
as, "St. James's (Palace);" "St. PauP^ (Cathedral);" ''Mudie's 
(Library)." 

5. The Vocative. 

219* The Vocative Case (otherwise the Nominative of 
Address) is used alone, or with the Interjection Oh/ Its 
chief use is to call the attention of the person addressed ; as, 
"Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that livest unseen;" "0 hss of 
sight, of thee I most complain." 

" Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting." 

APPOSITION. 

220. Any Noun or Pronoun may be used to explain or 
define another by being placed after it, without any connect- 
ing word between, and is then said to be in apposition (Lat. 
ajfposUtis='p[si,ced by) with the first, with which it agrees in 
Case ; as, " Hail, holy Light, offspring of heaven, first-bom " 
(Voc); "William the Conqueror succeeded Harold" (Nom.); 
" To Henry, his third son, he left a sum of money" (Dat). 

Note. — ^The Noun in apposition rarely takes the sign of the 
Possessive ; as, " It is one of Socrates', the sage of Athens, 
sayings that ..." 

G 
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221. A Noun sometimeB is placed in apposition to a whole 
sentence ; as, " They have finnly resolved to break off further 
negotiations, a decision at which no one can be surprised." 

CONOOED. 

222. Concord is the agreement of one word with another, 
the one being either dependent on or an attribute of the 
other. There are three Concords : — 

1. That of the Verb with its Subject. 

2. That of the Eelative with its Antecedent 

3. That of the Adjective with its Noun. 

233. Only in a few cases is the Concord of the Adjective 
with its . Noun retained in Modem English, though it was 
universal in Old English ; the Demonstrative Adjectives show 
agreement in Number; as, this pen, these pens; ihat book, 
those books. 

ADJECTIVES. 

224. An Adjective is said to be used attributively when it 
immediately precedes or follows a Noun; as, "A good ser- 
vant;" ^* A complete failure;'' '^Hope long deferred had ren- 
dered the watcher weary and fcmt" The Adjective is used 
predicatively when the Verb to ie, or other Copulative Verb, 
comes between it and its Noun ; as, *' The misery of the very 
poor is hopeless;" *^ He seemed very irimnpharU." 

22$, When comparison is made between the same quality 
existing in different things, the Adjective in the Positive is 
followed by the Conjunction as^ in the Comparative by the 
Conjunction than^ and in the Superlative by the Preposition 
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of; as, "Cold as ice;" "Clearer them crystal;" "Fairest 
of alL" 

226. An Adjective may be used without a Noun to denote 
a class of objects, if it follows the Demonstrative Adjective 
the; as, " The vdcked (= wicked men) flee when no man pur- 
sueth ; " " None but the good deserve the /air." 

This use of the Demonstrative Adjective with another 
Adjective often confers the force of an Abstract Noun. 
Thus, the heautifid=ihea,\ity ; the ^Zm^=sublimity. Adjec- 
tives of colour are thus used ; as, red, Hue, etc. 

227. Adjectives with Verbs.— Sometimes an Adjective 
seems to be united with a Verb, and thus to be taking the 
place of an Adverb; as in the phrases, "To stand ^rm/" "To 
keep a thing secret" etc. In reality, however, the Adjective 
belongs to the Noun and not to the Verb. 

228. In enumerations, when several Nouns occur denoting 
distinct things, the same Adjective is usually placed before 
each ; as, " He was both a warrior, a philanthropist, and a 
statesman." 

The Demonstrative, however, may sometimes be omitted, 
where no ambiguity would ensue ; as, " The Queen and Prin- 
cess left Scotiand on the 18th." In the following sentence, 
" The Queen sent for the Secretary and the Treasurer," the 
second the cannot be omitted without producing uncertainty 
as to whether the Secretary and Treasurer were two persons 
or one. 

229* The word the used with the Comparative Degree, 
and meaning by so much, is the old Ablative or Instrumental 
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Case of the Demonstrative, and is to be treated as an Adverb ; 
as, " The more the merrier ; " " The greater the opposition, the 
more obstinate he became." 

PEONOUNS. 

230. Thou and You. — The Pronoun thou, which properly 
denotes the single person addressed, is now usually replaced 
by the plural you, except in the elevated style of prayer, 
eloquence, or poetry. 

231. The Relative Pronoun agrees with its Ante- 
cedent in Number and Person (see paragraph 222) ; its Case 
is determined by some word in its own sentence; as, "We 
owe many thanks to you, who have acted so kindly;" "He 
was Si friend whom we had long known." 

232. The Eelative and Interrogative Pronouns are peculiar 
in that they usually precede instead of follow the Verbs, and 
sometimes also the Prepositions, which govern them; as, 
" Whom we had long known ; " " What went ye out for to 
see?" 

233. Who sometimes includes its Antecedent, and stands 
for he who, he that, especially in poetry; as, " Who steals my 
purse steals trash." 

234. That is often used in preference to who or which after 
Superlatives, after the words all, same, any, none, anythvng, 
and the Interrogative who; as, "This most unexpected luck 
/Aa/ befell him;" "Any^Ao^ pleases can come;" "Who are 

, you that speak so loudly ?" 
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235. Omission of the Relative.— The Eelative Pro- 
noun introducing a relative sentence, which only serves to 
define its Antecedent, may be omitted if it is neither in the 
Nominative nor Possessive Case, and if no ambiguity would 
arise without it; as, " He is the last person I should suspect.'' 

236. When the Antecedent is a Noun or Pronoun con- 
nected by the Verb to he with a Pronoun of the First or 
Second Person, the Verb in the relative sentence often agrees 

with the former Pronoun; as, "J, ^ a plain blunt man, 

that hoe my friend." But the Third Person is also used: 
"Art thou he that troubleth Israel V* 

237. Than whom. — ^After the Conjunction than the Ee- 
lative Pronoun who is used in the Objective Case, although 
all other Pronouns would be in the Nominative ; as, " Socrates, 
a wiser man than whom there never lived." 

238. Occasionally the Eelative refers to an Antecedent 
implied in a Pronominal Adjective ; as, " Eestraint was most 
galling to a man of my disposition, who am never happy 
except in action." 

2i9' An entire sentence sometimes forms the Antecedent 
(compare paragraph 22I| Apposition), 

240. The Neuter Pronoun It is used in a peculiar way 
without any previous Noun to which it can be referred : — 

1. Before the Verb to be, when the real Subject follows, 
where it acts as a preparatory or temporary Subject; 
as, " It is I, be not afraid ; << It is a comfort to find 
you well." 
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2. Similarly, \i stands for a fact or circumstance to be 

narrated ; as, '* It happened once on a time that a 
certain king," etc. ' 

3. Verbs denoting natural phenomena take iJt as subject ; 

as, " /if snows ;" " It rains," etc. 

4. li is used to denote very indefinitely a state or condi- 

tion ; as, " How is i/ with you now V 

5. Also as a kind of cognate accusative after certain In- 

transitive Verbs, to denote in a general way the 
action of the Verb; as, " Come and trip it as ye go." 

241. The Indefinite Pronouns eac\ every, either, 
neither, are followed by Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs of the 
Singular Number only ; as, " Each found his own place, and 
all fixed their eyes on the arena ; " " Every seven years the 
assessment is retaken." 

242. The Objective Case of the Personal Pronoun is often 
incorrectly found instead of the Nominative in such expres- 
sions as « That 's him ; " " Who 's there 1 " " Only me:' 

This construction, doubtless based on the French " C'est 
moi," etc., is ungrammatical in English. 

THE VERB. 

243. A Verb agrees with its Subject in Person and Number; 
as, "The bird j/?i€5," "The birds /y;" "I am," "We are\'' 
" Thou hearest;' " You hear:' 

244. Two or more Nouns, either with or without a Con- 
junction, require the Verb to be in the Plural Number; as, 
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" Town, village, farm, were laid in rains 3 " " The book and 
paper were both on the table." 

Note. — Sometimes, however, the Verb agrees only with the 
nearest Subject, and is to be supplied mentally with the 
others, especially when one Subject is more marked by 
emphasis than the others ; as, *' Want^ and Pain, and Death 
is their portion." 

If the Subjects connected by and are of different Persons, 
and one is in the First Person, the Verb must be First also ; 
or if the Subjects' are Second or Third, the Verb must be 
Second. 

245. Every part of the Verb, except Infinitive and Parti- 
ciple, has its Nominative either expressed or understood; 
as, " Listen (ye) ; " " Speak (ye) to us." 

246. Two Singular Subjects connected by eUher — or, and 
neiOier — nor, require the Verb in the Singular; as, "Either 
one or the other is wrong;" '^ Neither sister nor brother is 
to be trusted." 

Note. — When the Subjects are of different Persons this con- 
traction should be avoided; instead of "Either you or I am 
wrong," the better expression would be, "Either you are 
wrong or I am." 

When several Singular Subjects are connected by neither — 
nor — nor, the Verb is often in the Plural ; as, " Neither wealth 
nor power are better than health." 

247. Collective Nouns sometimes take a Singular Verb 
and sometimes a Plural. The Singular is better when the 
Subject is looked on as a whole, the Plural when the mind is 
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directed rather to the component individuals; as, ''The 
crowd is aymmg on in one unbroken mass ; " " The mob were 
scattered in every direction." 

248. The Subjunctive Mood (see paragraph 132) in 
independent sentences is used to express a command or wish, 
and is then usually introduced by the Conjunction that; as, 
" I would that I were dead." 

249. As an extension of this use, we find the Subjunctive 
used in an Imperative or Optative (Latin, optOy I wish) sense ; 
as, " Happiness attmi you all your days ; " " Peace he with 
you." 

250. The Subjunctive in older English, and sometimes in 
modem, follows the words that^ so that, lest, denoting a pur- 
pose or consequence ; as, " Let him that standeth take heed 
lest he fall" 

251. The Verb in hypothetical sentences is not always in 
the Subjunctive Mood (see paragraph 132). An Indicative is 
used in speaking of the present time, or to give greater force 
of expression ; as, " If he is poor, yet he is honest ;" " If he 
comes at once, all will be well." 

Note. — ^An Indicative and Subjunctive used together in the 
same sentence, though either alone would be admissible, is 
improper L4WS "If they be true, the town may be saved; if 
they avetsiae, there is no hope." 

J. Sequence of Tenses. — ^A principal sentence in 
Resent or Future Tense is followed in the subordinate sen- 
tence by TTUiyy shall, and wUl ; in the Past Tenses by might, 
should, and woM; as — 



c^ 



/Li^' ^ ^-^-vt^t^// 7^ 
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1. Sentences expressing Purpose (t.e. final sentences) : 

Present and Future in Principal Sentence, 
I come, am coming that I may see 

Thou hast come „ thou mayst see 

He shall come „ he may see 

Past Tenses in Principal Sentence, 
I came that I might see 

Thou wast coming „ thou mightst see 

He had come „ he might see 

2. Sentences expressing a Consequence {ie. consecutive 

sentences) : 

Present and Future in Principal Sentence, 

I fear, am fearing so that I may or shall come 

Thou shalt fear „ thou mayst or wilt come 

He (has feared) „ he may or will come 

Pa^t Tenses in Principal Sentence, 
I feared so that I might or should come 

Thou wast fearing „ thou mightst or wouldst come 
He had feared „ he might or would come. 

The Verbs ougM^ must^ needs, express Present time. To 
express Past time the Dependent Infinitive is used in the com- 
plete form; as, "You ought to have done it;" "She must 
have hnovm better." (Contrast the Latin usage, " oportuit te 
facere,^^ etc) 

253. The Infinitive Mood, in modem English, usually 
introduced by the prefix to, retains the old form (without to) 
after the following classes of Verbs : — 

1. Certain Verbs acting as Auxiliaries of Tense and Mood ; 
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namely, doj shaU^ should^ tuiU^ vmld; also corny mighty 
couid. 

2. The following old root Verbs : Bid^ da/re^ have, make, let, 

must, list, need; as, "My mother bids me bind my 
hair ;" '^ I dare do all that may become a man." 

3. Many Verbs denoting the operation of the senses; as, 

see (behold, vxUch, mark), hear, fed ; as, " I saw him 
die." 

254. The Infinitive with to is often the Subject of a sen- 
tence, especially with the Verb to be; as, " To err is human." 

255. The Infinitive is often the Object, especially after 
certain Verbs denoting the operation of the mind ; such as, 
mecm, pu/rpose. Mend, eixpect, hope, fear, wish, love, hate, lea/m, 
remember, forget, etc.; as, "I mean to return, next week;" 
" He hates to thmk evil of any one." 

256. Complementary Infinitive is an Infinitive, not the 
Object of the Verb, but used as a Complement to define in 
some sense its application, especially after Verbs of teaching, 
compelling, persuading, ordering, etc., which do not complete 
their force by themselves ; as, " He taught the child to ride 
well;" "He forced him to renounce his claim." 

This Complementary Infinitive often expresses the purpose 
of the Verb, and may be then called Infinitive of Purpose. 
It is commonly preceded by so as to, in order to, and in older 
English by for (to) ; as, " He ordered the men to conceal 
themselves so as to entrap the enemy ;" " What went ye out 
for to see 9" (See paragraph 137.) 
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257* An Infinitive is often the Complement of an Adjec- 
tive ; as, '' It is hard io say which is right" 

258. An Adjectival use of the Infinitive occurs when it is 
used as Complement to a Noun; as, "A sin to he aimed for 
by much suffering ; " "A time to weep and a time to kmgk" 

259. The Infinitive sometimes stands as Complement to a 
whole sentence ; as, " The entire cargo was completely spoilt, 
to quote the opinion of the captain." 

This use of the Infinitive is the same as that of the 
expressions so to say, to be briefs not to mince matters^ to tell the 
truthj etc. 

260. Participles are Verbal Adjectives, and are used 
with Nouns and Pronouns just as other Adjectives : ^' Wearied 
by the unusual exertion, she sank into a chair ; " " The child 
answered, crying bitterly." 

261. A Participle may sometimes refer to a whole sen- 
tence ; as, '^ Ovmg to the bad state of the roads, they were 
very late in arriving." 

Note. — ^The phrase owing to may possibly be treated as a 
Preposition, in analogy with according to. - 

262. The Imperfect Participle at the beginning of a sen- 
tence is sometimes used adverbially; as, '* Generally speaMng, 
the earlier the season, the better the crops." 

Note. — ^A Participle is sometimes improperly used in place 
of the Verbal Noun ; the erroneous expression, " I heard of 
him rwiming 91^2^^" instead of "Ais nmningy^ is a case in 
point ; so too, " She alluded to U taking place," instead of 
" Us taking place." 
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THE ADVEEB. 

263. Adverbs usually are placed as near as possible to the 
words they modify, before the Adjective or other Adverb, 
and after the Verb ; as, " v&ty good ;" " rmmkMy well done ; " 
** to live haj^y,^* 

Where particular emphasis is desired, the Adverb some- 
times precedes the Verb ; as, " He mstanUy departed." 

Note. — ^The Adverbs owZy, not, even, are often misplaced, 
sometimes thereby causing ambiguity; as, "One man only 
returned," meaning only one. 

264. An Adverb modifying an entire sentence is usually 
placed at the beginning; as, ^* Happily this is certainly not 
our condition." 

265. The Adverbs (dike, unlike, govern the Dative Case. 
(See paragraph 2X6.) 

266. Some Adverbs have the same form as the Adjectives 
from which they are derived; as, hard, loud, fair, bright, 
pretty (with Adjeptive and Adverb). These were, in Old 
English, Dative Cases of Adjectives used adverbially. 

267. Two negatives in modem English coming together 
convey an affirmative force ; " She never said tw " would mean 
"She always said yesJ^ But in older English there are 
numerous examples of double negatives used with negative 
force. 
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THE PREPOSITION. 

268. Prepositions govern the Objective Case ; as, '' near 
7716 ; " " from ihee ; " " around i« ; " " through York to 

26g. The words saye^ except^ hd (= except), notwUhstandmg^ 
may sometimes appear to be either Prepositions or Conjunc- 
tions. They are perhaps better treated as Prepositions when 
they are followed by a Noun or Pronoun which is not the 
Subject of a Verb ; as, " Except him, I know of no one who 
could have told you." (See paragraph 274,) 

270. There is some difficulty therefore with regard to the 
word hd. It may be either an Adverb, Conjunction, or 
Preposition; as, "I cannot hd think" (Adverb); "Who 
knows Ivi he may come yet" (Conjunction). 

Note, — Two points in regard to the word "but may give 
much help in understanding its many uses : 

1. That it was originally a Preposition (A.-S. by-out), and 

meant leaving otU. 

2. That for brevity's sake a negative is often dropped 

before it. 
In Old English the gradual introduction of biU in the 
sense of tmlessy if not, derived from its first meaning, may be 
observed. 

271. Many Prepositions used with Verbs, although written 
separately, form Compound Verbs, which are to be treated as 
single words, and kept together in the Passive Voice as well 
as in Relative Sentences ; as, to laugh at, to agree to, etc. : " He 
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was constantly laughed at for his mistakes ; " " He said many 
droll things, which I could not help laughing aV* 

Note, — ^A remarkable use of the Preposition of occurs in 
cases of apposition; as, ''The city 0/ Eome;" ''The island 
of Jersey;" "The month of May;" "A brute of a man," 
(Contrast Latin, Urh Roma,) 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

272. Conjunctions are the links or connectives by which 
simple sentences are united together to form complex sen- 
tences. 

273. The case of a Noun or Pronoun used without a Verb, 
and following a Conjunction, is determined by supplying 
the Verb which has been omitted. The elliptical use often 
occurs with as and than ; as, " To-day is finer {ham yesterday " 
{i,e, than yesterday was) ; " I like this colour as well as that " 
{%,e, as I like that). 

Note, — ^The use of than preceding the Objective Case may 
be due to classicql usage. (Compare Latin Ablative after a 
Comparative.) 

274. But, when it introduces a new sentence, is best 
treated as a Conjunction. (See paragraph 270.) 

Note, — ^The word hat sometimes replaces than^ especially 
after the phrase 710 so&ner ; as, "No sooner said, lut it is 
done." This use of ii^ is rather rhetorical than grammatical, 
serving to give greater liveliness of expression. 



PART IV. 
ANALYSIS. (Greek, cmaAusiSy unloosing.) 

275. The Analysis of a sentence is the taking it to pieces, 
thereby showing its constituent parts. 

276. A Sentence is a complete thought expressed in 
words ; as, " The lark sings." 

277. A Clause is a dependent sentence, incapable of 
standing alone, but generally necessary to complete the signi- 
fication of the principal sentence. Glauses may therefore 
perform the functions of — 

1. A Noun ; as, '' That the sentence was just is admitted by 

aJl." 

2. An Adjective; as, "The path which we traversed was 

shady." 

3. An Adverb ; as, " He returned to India when his leave 

had esgnred" 

278. A Phrase is a group of words expressing a meaning, 
but containing no finite Verb ; as, '' Once upon a time there 
lived . . ." 

279. Sentences are divided into three kinds : 

1. Simple; as, "The lark sings." 

2. Gomplex ; as, " The lark sings when the sun shines." 

3. Gompound ; as, " The winds blow, and the ship flies 

before it." 

lU 
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1. Simple Sentence. 

280. Every Sentence must have two parts ; one denoting 
the thing spoken of, and the other some fact or circumstance 
respecting it. The former part is the Subject (Latin, sfub- 
jecitiSy thrown under), the latter the Predicate (Latin, predi- 
carCy to declare). 

These two parts may be expressed in their barest and most 

elementary form by two words. Noun or Pronoun and Verb ; 

but both Subject and Predicate may be enlarged ; as. 

Subject, Predicate, 

Elementary form, Bkds sing. 

Enlarged, „ WUd birds &mg freely. 

Here are two Attributes^ that of the Subject^ an Adjective; 
the Attribute, or modifying word of the Predicate, is an 
Adverb. 

There are thus two principal and two subordinate elements 
entering into the formation of sentences : — 

1. Subject. 3. Attribute to Subject. 

2. Predicate. 4. Modifying word to Predicate. 
These four elements correspond to the four kinds of 

notional words : 1. Noun. 2. Verb. 3. Adjective. 4. Ad- 
verb. (See paragraph 24.) 

281. The Subject must always be a Noun or some equiva- 
lent Thus the Subject may be : — 

1. A Noun : " The baUle was bloody." 

2. A Pronoun : " She lost her purse." 

3. An Adjective used as a Noun, or with a Noun under- 

stood : '* The toicked shall perish." 
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4. An Infinitiye Mood : " To lament is useless." 

5. An entire Phrase, Clause, or Sentence : " ThcU the motion 

was lost is due to the action of the Bishops." 

282. The Predicate is what is affirmed regarding the 
Subject) and must therefore be always a Verb, either alone 
or with some other word or words : — 

1. A Verb alone : "The boy rwrw." 

2. A Verb with its Complement : " The night was cold ; " 

" He became a great painter " 
This occurs in the case of Copulative (Latin, copvlay a link) 
Verbs, Le. those which do not convey a complete sense by 
themselves ; such as, to be, to become, to be called, to be appointed, 
to be considered. (See paragraph 207.) 

283. The Direct Object is the Noun or its equivalent 
in the Objective Case, following a Transitive Verb. It is 
strictly a Complement, since the sense of the Verb is incom- 
plete without it; but on account of its importance and 
distinctive character, it is treated as a separate part of the 
Predicate. The equivalents of the Noun Object are the same 
as those of the Noun Subject (See paragraph 28z.) 

284. The Indirect Object is a secondary completion, 
which is sometimes added to Transitive Verbs in order to 
express fully the whole sense of the Predicate. 

285. The Indirect Object may be of two kinds : 

1. The Dative Object, governed by the Preposition to 
or for, expressed or understood ; as, " Give me the 
book" {ie. give to me); "She made me a dress" {i.e. 
made /or me). 

H 
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Note. — An Indirect Object, not introduced by to or for^ 

follows the Verbs to confery bestow, etc. ; as, " He conferred a 

favour on me." In both Latin and German a Dative would 

follow Verbs of similar signification. 

2. The Genitive Object, following a certain class of 

Verbs and Adjectives, and usually preceded by the 

Preposition of; as, "He was accused of theft;" 

" They were forgetful of their diUy" 

i86. The Extension of the Predicate is a Word, 

Phrase, or Clause, which extends, limits, or in any way 
modifies the meaning of the Predicate. 

An extension occurs with both Transitive and Intransitive 
Verbs. 

287. The extension may express — 

1. Time : " The train started at two o'clock" 

2. Place : " Bums lived in Scotland" 

3. Manner : " They walked very slowly" 

4. Purpose : " He spoke to support the bill" 

5. Cause : " He only came because he was fetched" 

6. Instrument : " He caught it ivith a noose" 

7. Condition : " TFUh care he might live years." 

8. Negation : " He did not refuse." 

9. Attendant circumstances : " She sang a song with me" 

2. Complete Sentence. 

288. A Complete Sentence consists of one principal, 
with one or more dependent Clauses, either (1) Noun Clauses ; 
(2) Adjective Clauses ; or (3) Adverbial Clauses. (See para- 
graph 277.) 
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289. A Noun Clause stands in place of a Noun, and is 
usually therefore either the Subject or Object of a Verb ; it 
however sometimes stands in apposition to a Noun ; as, " Thai 
trees should hud in Janua/ry is unusual " (Subject Clause) ; " He 
knew very well thai he should he late " (Object Clause) ; " The 
saying that hirds of a feather flock together is no doubt true" (in 
apposition to saying). 

The growth of a Clause is shown by the following : — 
" Fidelity is desirable," . . . Simple Sentence. 
"To be faithful is desirable," . . « >» 

" That a man be faithful is desirable. Complex „ 

Or, " It is desirable that a man be faithful, „ „ 

290. When a Noun-Sentence is a direct quotation, no in- 
troductory or connective word is needed : " * On, Stanley, on ! ' 
were the last words of Marmion." 

1. But when the Noun-Sentence is an assertion or state- 

ment, it is commonly introduced by the Conjunctions 
that or hiU that : " I feel sure that he will come ; " "I 
have no fear hvi that he will come." The word that 
may sometimes be omitted. 

2. When the Noun-Sentence is an indirect question, it is 

introduced in many ways ; by Interrogative Pronouns : 
" I asked who he was ; " by Interrogative Adverbs : 
" I should like to know why you come." 

291. An Adjective Clause depends on a Noun, and 
therefore fulfils the function of an Adjective ; it is always in- 
troduced by a Relative Pronoun or Adverb; as, "The man 
who is hrave does his duty to his country " (Clause belonging 
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to 9ra(m=a brave man); <<The time whm this happened wb& 
exactly midnight" (dependent on tme). 

Note. — ^A Noun Clause must not be confounded with an 
Adjective Clause, though introduced by the same connective. 
It must be remembered that an Adjective Clause qualifies a 
Noun ; for instance, " The time when this happened " contains 
an Adjective Clause ; '^ He mentioned when this happened," a 
Noun Clause. 

292. The Adverbial Clause takes the place of an Adverb 
modifying a Verb, Adjective, or Adverb ; as, ** The flag was 
lowered when the news came^' (clause dependent on Verb 
teas lowered) ; " She had experienced sorrows such as faU to 
the lot of few " (dependent on the Adjective such) ; " The 
number of the enemy was so great that our men had to retire " 
(dependent on Adverb so). 

The Adverbial Clause usually is attached to the Predicate ; 
the use with the words such and so is exceptional 

3. Compound Sentence. 

293. A Compound Sentence contains two or more 
principal sentences co-ordinate with each other. 

294. Co-ordinate Sentences may hold various relations 
to one another, there being four kinds of Co-ordination — 

1. Copulative ; 2. Disjunctive ; 3. Adversative ; 4. Illative. 

295. Copulative Co-ordination implies the union of 
two propositions or sentences, where the second amplifies or 
gives greater extent of meaning to the first ; as, " Augustus 
conquered Antony at Actium, and drove him to take refuge 
in Egypt." 
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Coordinate Sentences are usnally united by Conjunctions, 
but Copulative Co-ordinates may suppress the Conjunction ; 
as, ''The wind drops, the rain ceases, the sun again 
appears." 

296. Disjunctive Co-ordination is the placing side by 
side of two sentences, though their meaning is disconnected, in 
fact presenting two altematiyes ; as, " The forces must either 
be withdrawn or the country must be openly annexed." 

297. Adversative Co-ordination occurs when two sen- 
tences stand in opposition one to the other, or more usually 
when the second proposition forms a contrast or limitation 
in meaning to the first ; as, '' He did not answer immediately, 
but deliberated for a few minutes;" ''One son was gentle in 
disposition, but the other was passionate." 

298. Illative Co-ordination is the union of two sentences, 
where one expresses an inference drawn from the other, so 
called from the Latin UlcUtis, inferred. The inference may be 
of two kinds — 1. Logical conclusion or inference ; 2. Effect or 
consequence ; as, " It is impossible to go back, therefore we 
must go on;" "The ship was overloaded, consequently it 
sank." 

299. List of Conjunctions and Conjunctive Adverbs used 
to connect Co-ordinate Sentences : — 

Copulative. — And, also, as wdl as, fv/rthermore, fwrther; 
both... and, neither. ..nor, not only... but; moreover, likewise. 

Disjunctive. — Either, or; neither, nor; otherwise, else. 
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Adversative. — On the one hand, on the other hand. But on 
the other hand, only, nevertheless. However, notwithstanding, 
yet, stUl, 

Illative. — Accordingly, consequently, for, hence, and so^ there- 
fore, thereupon, then, whence, wherefore. 

300. Contraction of Compound Sentences may occur 

in four ways : — 

1. Two or more Subjects with one Predicate; as, "The 

women and children perished." 

2. One Subject with two or more Predicates; as, "The 

tide came up and prevented their return." 

3. One Predicate with two or more Objects; as, "One 

man delivered both letters and parcels." 

4. Two or more Predicates with one common Object ; as, 

" The horse fell on and killed his rider." 

In Analysis, as long as the fact of the contraction be noticed, 
it is unnecessary to break up these contracted sentences into 
their parts. 

3OZ. Specimen of Analysis of Compound Sentences : — 

" True it is that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 
And sat at good men's feasts, and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered : 
And therefore set you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what helps we have, 
That to your wanting may be ministered." 

As You Like It. 
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PART V, 
PROSODY. 

302. Prosody deals with the laws of Verse or Poetry as 
distinguished from Prose. (See paragraph 3ZZ.) 

303. English Versification depends on Shythn^ and Ehyme 
(rime), and, in earlier English, on Alliteration also. 

304. Rhythm is the repetition of accent or stress of voice 
at fixed intervals : 

" St Antony at chiarch 
Was 16ft in the lurch." 

305. Bhjone consists in a certain similarity of sounds 
between two or more words : 

" No stir in the air, no stir in the sea^ 
And the ship was as still as ship could &6." 

306. A Single Rhyme is a rhyme in one syllable : mew, 
blew ; bright, white, etc. 

A Double Rhyme is a rhjone of two syllables: listen, 
glisten; treaswre, measure. 

A Treble Rhyme is one of three syllables: tenderly, 
slenderly; motherly, brotherly. 

Note. — ^Treble Ehymes are uncommon, and usually occur in 

burlesque verse. 
120 
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307. Ehymes usually are found at the end of lines, and 
always coincide with the rhythmical accent or beat. There 
are three essentials for a perfect rhyme : — 

1. The vowel sound and the following sounds must be 

identical : graces space, shattering, battering, 

2. The sound preceding the vowel must be different, for 

instance, (xmcdve, reprieve are rhymes, but deceive, 
receive are assonances. 

3. The rhyming syllables must be accented in the same 

position; reldnt would rhyme with present, but not 
withjpr^^. 

Note, — ^Ehymes with the accent on the final syllable are 
Masculine rhymes, retire, con^re ; with the accent on a 
previous syllable are Feminine, quiver, river. 

308. All that is required for Ehjone is that the syllables 
should sound alike, it is wholly indifferent that they should 
be spelt alike; as, rottgh does not rhyme with plough, but 
does with muff; blind would not rhyme with the colloquial 
pronunciation of mnd. All writers of verse are sometimes 
driven to use imperfect rhymes, that is, words alike in 
spelling, though not in sound, since there are so few perfect 
rhymes in English. 

Note. — Many rhymes have been lost, owing to a change of 
pronunciation since the verses were written, as in Pope's 
well-known lines, 

" Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea." 
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309. Feet — ^A Foot in English verse is a group of syllables 
containing one rhythmical accent or beat, a certain number of 
such groups making a line. 

310. The usual kinds of Feet, or Syllabic Measures, are six 
in number : — 

Spondee (Greek, spcmdaiy a treaty at which slow, solemn 
melodies were sung). — Two syllables, both accented ; as, 
sunbeam, A Spondee seldom occurs in English verse. 

Iambus (Greek, iaptdn, to throw, because first used in 
satire), — ^Two syllables, the last accented ; as, conspire. 

Trochee (Greek, trodmios, tripping). — Two syllables, with 
the first accented ; as, folly. 

Dactyl (Greek, dakMos, a finger, because of its one long 
joint and two short). — Three syllables, the first accented; 
as, tenderly. 

Anapaest (Greek, ana, back; paestos, struck, a dactyl 
reversed). — Three syllables, the last accented ; as, com- 
prehend. 

Amphibrach (Greek, amphi, on both sides; brachus, 
short). — Three syllables, the middle accented; as, re- 
ceiving, 

311. A line or verse is composed of a certain number of 
feet (See paragraph 309.) 

Verse is commonly used now to mean a group of lines, 
instead of the better name, Stanza. 

A line containing one foot is called Monometer. 
„ „ two feet „ Dimeter. 
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„ three feet „ Trimeter. 
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A line containing four feet is called Tetrameter. 
„ „ five feet „ Pentameter. 

„ „ six feet „ Hexameter. 

„ „ seven feet „ Heptameter. 

„ „ eight feet „ Octometer. 

Note, — ^A line of six iambic feet is called an Alexandrine. 

A Catalectic (Greek, katalektikos, leaving off) or truncated 
line, ends with an unfinished foot ; as, 

" Meadows | trim with | daisies | jpied" 

Hypermetrical (Greek, huper^ over; metrouj measure) 
lines having a syllable over; as, 

" Flow on, I thou sliin|ing riv|er." 

312. Iambic Metres are the most frequently used in 
English verse, whether the subject be light or serious. 
Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Butler, and Sir Walter 
Scott constantly use Iambic Metre. 

313. Trochaic Metres are much more rarely met with 
than Iambic ; they give a vivacious eflfect, well suited to lively 
subjects, but are seldom used for long poems. Milton uses 
Trochaic Metre in L' Allegro; it is often used by Ben 
Jonson, Tennyson, Edgar Allen Poe. 

3x4. There are no pure Spondaic Metres in English, 
but Spondees sometimes occur with other feet ; as, 

" As if the ebbing air had been one wave.** 

315, Dactylic Metres are found only in lyric poetry, 
and occur frequently with Trochaic Metres, where theii 
introduction lends vivacity, Scott's Pibroch of Donald Dhu, 
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Hood's Bridge of Sighsy Tennyson's Charge of the Light Brigade, 
are examples of Uiis metre. 

316. Anapaestic Metres occur only in short lyrics. 
Moore, Cowper in Alexander Selkirk, Byron in Sennacherib, 
afford instances. 

317* Amphibrachs are uncommon in English, but are 
found in Shakespeare's song, 

" Most friendship | is feigning," 
and Moore's Exile of Erin. 

SPECIAL METRES. 

318. The Heroic Couplet consists of two rhyming 
Iambic Pentameter lines. It is much used by Pope and 
Dryden. 

319. Blank Verse is the same metre as that of the 
Heroic Couplet, but unrhymed. Milton's Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regavned, Wordsworth's Excursion, Tennyson's Idylls, 
are written in this measura 

320. Ballad Metre consists of two Iambic Heptameters 
rhymed ; but these lines both divide after the fourth foot, 
and are usually written in stanzas of four lines. The old 
ballad of Chevy Chase and Macaula3r's Armada are written in 
this metre. 

321. Elegpiac Stanza (Greek, elegos, a lament, usually 
written in distichs or couplets) consists of four Iambic Penta- 
meters rhyming alternatively ; in fact, the same measure as 
the Heroic Couplet Gray's Elegy is written in this metre. 
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322. The Alexandrine Line (see paragraph 31 1^ Twte) 
is most frequently found as the final line of verse written in 
some other metre : it terminates the Spenserian Stanza, and 
even forms the last line of Pope's Messiah^ which is otherwise 
in Heroic Couplets. Drayton's Polyolbion, a poem descriptive 
of England, is written throughout in this measure. 

323. Ottava Rimai the Italian Heroic Metre, consists of 
six Heroics, rhyming alternatively in sets of three lines, 
followed by an Heroic Couplet Byron's Don Jwm and Befjgfjp 
are written in this stanza. 

324. Spenserian Stanza consists of eight Heroics, fol- 
lowed by one Alexandrine. The foUowing specimen wiU 
show that there are only three rhymes, the first made by lines 
1 and 3, second by lines 2, 4, 5, and 7, and third by lines 6, 
8, and 9 :— 

1. A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine^ 

2. Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shidddy 

3. Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 

4. The cruell markes of many* a hlooiy fielde ; 

5. Yet armes till that time did he never vjield : 

6. His angry steede did chide his foming bUf^ 

7. As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

8 Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

9. As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters ^^/. 

325. The Sonneti derived also from Italy, consists of 
fourteen lines, with a very elaborate rh3nne arrangement. 
Two different rhymes only are allowed to the first eight lines. 
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which divide into two quartets or quatrains, and two, or 
sometimes three, in the remaining six lines. 

The following table gives the Rhyme system both of the 
Octave and Sextant : — 

First Form Second. Third, 
(most frequent). 

c c c 

d d d 

e c d 

2d Quatrain -l T , 

d c e 

e d e 

In the following Sonnet of Wordsworth's the Sextant shows 
yet another arrangement of rhymes : — 

" Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakespeare imlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound \ 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief; 
The Sonnet glittered, a gay myrtle leaf. 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faeryland 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas ! too few." 
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Milton, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Browning have used the 
pure Sonnet most successfully in EnglisL 

326. The Shakespearian Sonnet consists of fourteen 

Heroic lines, the two last forming a couplet, the others rhym- 
ing Alternatively. 

327. Combinations of Verse occur chiefly in Lyric 
Poetry, where changes in thought or feeling are aptly rendered 
by change of metre ; Milton's B Allegro, Dryden's Alexander's 
Feast, Collins's Ode on the Passions, aflford numerous instances 
of such transition. 

328. Alliteration consists in the use of Syllables or Words 
beginning with the same letter; as, 

**He rushed into the/ight, and/oremost/ighting/ell." 

329. Alliteration, though now only occasionally used, was 
once an almost essential principle in English Poetry, and was 
only generally replaced by rhyme in the thirteenth century. 
This change was due no doubt mainly to French influence, 
though rhyme was in existence in English before the Norman 
Conquest. Of the three great allegorical works which have 
been popular in England, The Vision of Piers Plowman, The 
Fairy Queen, and The Pilgrim's Progress, the first is written in 
the old alliterative style ; as, 

" I was weary of wand'ring, and went me to rest 
Under a broad bank by a bum side." 
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PUNCTUATION. 

* 

330. Punctuation serves to group a set of words together, 
thereby rendering the author's meaning more clear. 

The following are the principal points or stops : — 

1. Period or Full Stop ( . ). 

2. Colon ( : ). 

3. Semicolon ( j ). 

4. Comma ( , ). 

5. Note of Interrogation ( ? ). 

6. Note of Exclamation ( ! ). 

Added to these are the Dash ( — ) ; Brackets ( ) or [ ] ; 
Hyphen, a short dash ( - ) ; Inverted Commas ( " " ) j Asterisk 
( * ) ; and Apostrophe ( ' ). 

331. The Full Stop is used— 

1. At the end of a complete sentence, neither interroga- 

tive nor exclamatory. 

2. After initials ; as, " W. E. Gladstone." 

3. After ordinals in Boman characters; as, " Edward iii." 

4. After most abbreviations ; as, "F.R.C.S." Abbrevia- 

tions retaining the last letter of the word generally 
omit the point ; as, Jfr, Dr, etc. 

332. The Colon is used — 

1. After a sentence grammatically complete, but which 
is followed by a further statement, often explana- 
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tory ; as, " Three properties belong to wisdom : 
nature, learning, and experience." 

2. Before enumerations, with or without a dash; as, 

" Three nations adopted this law : England, France, 
and Germany f " His chief works were the follow- 
ing : — ChUde Harold, etc. 

3. Before quotations, when some introductory words 

precede ; as, '* That passage in which he says : ' The 
law ought to forbid it.' " Where the introduction 
is formal a dash is used as well, and with short 
quotations a comma replaces the colon. 

333. The Semicolon is used after a sentence very closely 
connected with a following one ; as, *' The author himself is 
the best judge of his own performance ; no one has so deeply 
meditated on the subject; no one is so sincerely interested in 
the event." 

334. The Comma is the most frequent stop of all ; some 
of its uses are — 

1. To indicate a short pause in a sentence. 

2. To mark the end of a long subject; as, "To say that 

he endured without murmur the misfortunes that 
now came upon him, is to say," etc. 

3. To separate a succession of Adjectives, Nouns, or Verbs ; 

as, "Time, money, and friends were needed." But 
when the last sums up or forms a climax to the 
others, no comma follows it ; as, " Freedom, honour, 
religion was at stake." 

I 
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4. To separate dependent clauses, if they or the principal 

clauses axe long, and not closely connected together. 

5. To follow and precede all parenthetical words, Le, words 

interrupting the flow of the sentence ; as, " This, I 
think, is the right view of the case." 

6. To mark o£f words common to two parts of a sentence ; 

as, "His classification is different from, and more 
comprehensive than, any other which we have met." 

7. To indicate that words have been omitted, because pre- 

viously expressed; as, "London is the capital of 
England ; Paris, of France." 

8. To show that words are placed out of their natural order 

in the sentence; for instance, when the object pre- 
cedes the Verb if there would be any ambiguity ; as 
in Gray's line : " And all the air (,) a solemn stillness 
holds." Or again, when an adverbial phrase precedes 
its Verb, or an adjectival phrase is separated from the 
word it qualifies, such phrases are followed by a 
comma. 

9. To separate words in apposition ; as, " James Watt, the 

celebrated engineer, was bom," etc. But often the 
two Nouns are so blended that no pause is made; 
as, " William the Conqueror." 

10. To mark off a Vocative Case, where the note of exclama- 

tion is not used ; as, " Yet I confess, my lord, your 
view," etc. 

11. To separate a word repeated in order to give it inten- 

sive force; as, "It was work, work, work, from 
morning tiU night" 
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335. The Note of Interrogation is used only after 
direct questions. In a series of questions it is placed only 
at the end, if one answer can be given to all. A point of 
Interrogation enclosed by brackets (1) throws doubt on the 
expression which it follows; as, "While you are enjoying 
the pleasures (?) of idleness," etc. 

336. The Note of Exclamation is placed— 

1. After words used inter jectionally ; as, "Alas !" 

2. After interrogations which are really exclamations; 

as, " How could he be so foolish I" 

3. After ironical or absurd statements; as, "He is try- 

ing to prove Shakespeare's plays were written by 
Bacon !" 

4. After any impressive or striking passage ; as, " The 

Angel of Death has been abroad through the land : 
you may almost hear the very beating of his wings !" 

337. The Dash is used to mark that something is left 
unfinished, or merely to indicate a longer pause than usual ; 
as, "And all this long story was about — what do you think 1" 

338. Brackets are used to enclose a clause thrown into 
a sentence to which it does not strictly belong. The word 
Parenthesis properly applies to the clause within the 
brackets ; as, " He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) 
a friend." 

Square brackets mark something thrown in by the author 
in the middle of a quotation ; as, " Mr. Richard seconded the 
motion. He said that he [Mr. Bichard] was anxious," etc. 
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339. The Hyphen is used — 

1. Between the component parts of some compounds ; as, 

" man-of-war." 

2. To unite some numbers written in words : " twenty- 

one." 

3. To unite fractional parts written in words : " two- 

thirds." 

4. To show that a set of words are to be read together : 

" peace-at-any-price principles." 

5. To divide parts of words. (See paragraph 19.) 

340. Inverted Commas enclose the exact words quoted 
from another person: They ask, "What are you doing?" 
A quotation occurring within another quotation is enclosed 
by single commas ; as, " Is it not written, * Thou shalt do no 
murder' 1" If an interrogative or exclamatory sentence ends 
with a quotation, the point follows the inverted commas ; it 
precedes only if the quotation is itself interrogative or 
Exclamatory. 

Titles of books, essays, names of ships, etc., are enclosed 
by inverted commas, or written in italics. 

341. Asterisks or several full stops mark that an omission 
has taken place in a quotation. 

342. The Apostrophe indicates that some letter or letters 
are left out; as, "Twas" for "It was, (See paragraph 61.) 

When single letters are used as words, the apostrophe 
precedes the plural s; "You must mind your p's and q's," 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

343. Figures of Speech, in which words or phrases are 
used in a sense different from that generally assigned to them, 
are often of the greatest service in promoting vivacity of 
composition. These figures, sometimes called Tropes (Greek, 
tr^^ I turn), are mainly founded on Resemblance, Association 
(whether in time or place), and Contrast. 

344. On Similarity are founded— 

1. The Simile (Latin, simUis, like), a fully expressed 

comparison ; as, " His spear was like the mast of a 
ship." 

2. The Metaphor (Greek, metaf across ; phero, I bear) 

is the transference of the name and properties of 
one thing to another to which it bears some 
resemblance; as, "His spear was a mast." Every 
Metaphor can be expanded into a Simile, and every 
Simile contracted into a Metaphor. 

3. Personification (Latin, persona, a person) is a figure 

which attributes life and mind to inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas; as, "Earth felt the wound." 
Personification, accompanied by an address, becomes 
an Apostrophe (Greek, apo, from strepho, I turn); 
as, "Great was thy fall, Carthage!" 
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4. Alleg^ory (Greek, oZ/os, other ; agoreuoy I speak) is an 
extended Metaphor, generally accompanied by Per- 
sonification. It selects a like subject, and talks of 
it so as to suggest the other. Under this head 
come Fables and Parables. 

345. On Association are based — 

1. Antonomasia (Greek, anti^ instead; omma, a name) 

=a figure in which a proper name is put for a 
common, or vke versa; or an office, profession, etc., 
instead of the true name of a person; as, ''a 
Solomon" for "a wise man;" "the Premier" for 
"Mr. Gladstone," etc. 

2. S]rnecdoche (Greek, sww, with; ekdoche, receiving), 

where a part is put for a whole, or whole for a part, 
the species for the genus, or concrete for abstract, 
etc. ; as, " ten sail," for ten ships ; " a fool," for folly. 

3. Metonymy (Greek, metonumia, change of name), 

where effect stands for cause, and cause for effect, 
the author for his works; as, "grey hairs," instead 
of " old age ;" " He reads MUtm." 

346. On Contrast are founded — 

1. Antithesis (Greek, arUi, against; thesis, a placing), 

where words are contrasted; as, "Great results 
from little causes spring." 

2. Epigram (Greek, ep«, upon ; gramrm, a writing) is 

the figure where the expressed words contradict 
the meaning really conveyed ; as, " He was so good, 
he was good for nothing." 
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3. Hyperbole (Greek, huper^ over ; haMOj I throw) is 

the figure in which some feature of a statement is 
exaggerated, as in '^Hell grew darker at their 
frown." 

4. Irony (Greek, eirtm, a dissembler) occurs where the 

meaning is contrary to the words, as where satire 
is covered under a compliment, or obscurely ex- 
pressed ; as, " He is full of information, like yester- 
day's Times.'* 

5. Euphemism (Greek, eu, good ; pheme, a speech) is 

a figure by which a bad or dangerous thing is spoken 
of under a good name ; as, " The Good Folk," instead 
of the Pixies; "The Euzene" (hospitable sea), 
instead of the "Inhospitable." Euphuismi an 
aflTected style of writing, marked by the use of fine 
words, etc., must not be confounded with Euphemism. 

Miscellaneous Figures. 

347- Interrogation (Latin, inter, between; rogo, I ask) 
is the figure which gives strength to an assertion by throwing 
it into the form of a question ; as, " Hath he said it, and shall 
he not do it 1" 

348. Exclamation (Latin, ex, out; damo, I cry) is the 
utterance of an animated or passionate expression ; " Oh ! 
what a fall was that !" 

349. Vision (Latin, video, I see), a vivid use of the 
Present Tense applied to Past or Future events ; as, " I see 
before me the gladiator lie." 
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350. Prolepsis (Greek, pro, before ; la/mixmo^ I take), or 
Anticipation, a figure where future events are spoken of as if 
they had akeady happened ; as in Keats' lines — 

" So the two brothers with their murdered rruin 
Eode past fair Florence " {Pot of Basil), 

i.e, the man they were about to murder — and "Puimus 
Troes." 

351. Metalepsis (a taking across), applied to the use of 
one word in different senses, as in punning. 

352. Asyndeton (Greek, a, not ; sundetos, bound), where 
Conjunctions are omitted between assertions ; as, Veni, vidi, 
vid, I came, saw, conquered. 

353. Aposiopesis (Greek, ajpo, irom; siqpesis, silence), an 
abrupt break in the middle of a sentence, leaving something to 
be understood ; as, " It pleased the Almighty to give us in their 
stead — I know not what — our enemies will tell the rest." 

354. Catachresis (Greek, kata, down; chresis, use), a 
misuse of terms; as, "toW talk" instead of "exaggerated;" 
" A face melodious to the eye." 

355. Inversion (Latin, inverto, I turn) is the figure by 
which emphasis is given to a phrase or word, by removing it 
from its natural place in the sentence ; as, " Silver and gold 
have I none." 

356. Diaeresis (Greek, diairesis, division) is the separation 
of one vowelnsound into two ; as, " Chloe." 

357. Ellipsis (Greek, elleipsis, leaving out), the omission 
of a word which should properly be expressed; as, "Thank 
you, ' for " I thank you." 
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358. Zeugma (Greek, zeugma^ a bond), a figure in which 
two Subjects are used with one Predicate, not appropriate to 
both Subjects; as, "Some say that he was killed by a fall 
from his horse, others in a shipwreck " (i.e. he perished in a 
shipwreck). 

359. Periphrasis (Greek, j?m, round about; "phraso, I 
speak), a circumlocution, or roundabout expression. 
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Abstract nouk, 30. 

Accent, 20. 

Accidence, 7, 23-202. 

Active voice, 127. 

Aiiyectlve — definition of, 65 ; clas- 
sxfication of, 66; qualificative, 
67, 74 ; quantitative, 68, 74 ; 
numeral, 68, 69, 74; distinc- 
tive, 69 ; demonstrative, 69 ; 
distributive, 69 ; possessive, 69; 
comparison of, 70-80 ; positive 
degree, 71, 225; comparative, 
72, 75-80, 225 ; superlative, 73, 
75-80, 225 ; not compared, 74; 
comparison by inflexion, 75-77 ; 
by prefix, 78; irregular com- 
parison, 79; double compara- 
tive, 79 ; old superlative, 80 ; 
as attribute, 224 ; as predicate, 
225 ; as noun, 226 ; with verb, 
227 ; repetition of, 228; scheme 
for parsing, 81. 

Adjective clause, 291. 

AdvoliH-definition of, 187; uses 
of, 187, 188; etymology of, 189 ; 
classification, 190 ; comparison, 



191, 192 ; position of, 263, 264 ; 
conjunctive adverb, 199 ; pre- 
positional adverb, 196 ; scheme 
for parsing, 194. 

Adverbial clause, 292. 

Adverbial object, 214. 

Adversative sentence, 297, 299. 

Alexandrine, 322. 

Allegory, 344. 

AUiteration, 328, 329. 

Alms, 51. 

Alphabet, 3, 8-22. 

Alphabet anomalies, 22. 

Amends, 51. 

Amphibrach, 310, 317. 

Analysis, 275-301. 

Anapaest, 310, 316. 

Anent, 196. 

Anomalous verbs, 168-184. 

Antecedent^ 95. 

Antecedent repeated, 99. 

Antithesis, 346. 

Antonomasia, 345. 

Aposiopesis, 353. 

Apostrophe, 342. 

Apposition, 220, 221, 271. 
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As, 106, 208, 225, 273. 
Aspirate, 18. 
Asterisk, 341. 
Asyndeton, 352. 
Aught, 111. 
Anziliary verb, 125. 

Ballad mxtbx, 320. 
Blank verse, 319. 
Brackets, 338. 
But, 106, 269, 270, 274. 

Oak, 173. 

Case, 54-63. 

Case forms, 55. 

Gases, oblique, 54. 

CoMLs rectus, 54. 

Catachresis, 354. 

Gatalectic verse, 311. 

Causative verb, 123. 

Change of letters, 21, 43, 44. 

Clause, 277. 

Cognate object, 213. 

Collective noun, 30, 247. 

Colon, 332. 

Comma^ 334. 

Common gender, 36. 

Common noun, 28-30. 

Comparison, 26. 

Complementary infinitive, '256, 

259. 
Complementary nominative, 207, 

208. 
Complementary object, 211. 
Complex sentence, 279, 288-292. 
Compound noun, 53. 
Compound sentence, 279, 293-301. 



Compound verb, 124, 271. 

Compound verbal noun, 141. 

Concord, 222, 223, 236, 243-246. 

Conditional mood, 130. 

Conjugation, 26, 167-167. 

Ck>nJimctlon — definition, 198 ; use 
of, 199, 272, 273 ; conjunctive 
adverb, 199; conjunctive pre- 
position, 269 ; classification of, 
200 ; scheme for parsing, 201. 

Consonants, 9, 14. 

Contracted compound sentence, 
300. 

Copulative sentence, 295, 299. 

Copulative verb, 207, 224. 

Could, 173. 

Daottl, 310, 315. 

Dare, 175. 

Dash, 337. 

Dative case, 59, 216, 265, 285. 

Declension, 26. 

Defective verb, 173-183. 

Dentals, 17. 

Diaeresis, 356. 

Dight, 182. 

Digraph, 12. 

Diphthong, 11. 

Direct object, 283. 

Disjunctive sentence^ 296, 299. 

Division of syllables, 19. 

Do, 170. 

Double negative, 267. 

Doubling of letters, 21. 

Each, 112. 
Each other, 112. 
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Either, 113. 

Either--or, 266. 

Elder, 79. 

Elegiac metre, 321. 

EUipsis, 357. 

Epigram, 346. 

Ere, 192. 

Etymology, 7. 

Euphemism, 346. 

Eaphoism, 346. 

Everybody, etc., 110. 

Except, 269. 

Exclamation, 348. 

Extension of predicate, 286, 287. 

Pactitivb verb, 211. 

Farther, 79, 191. 

Feet, 309, 310. 

Figures of speech, 343-359. 

Foreign plurals, 49. 

Full stop, 331. 

Future tense, 151-154. 

GeNDSR 07 KOUNS, 34-38. 
Genitive object, 285. 
Gerundial infinitive, 137. 
Grammar, definition of, 1. 
Gutturals, 17. 

Heboio couplet, 318. 
Hight, 181. 
Hyperbole, 346. 
Hypermetrical verse, 311. 
Hyphen, 339. 
Hypothetical sentence, 251. 

Iambics, 310, 312. 



Illative sentence, 298, 299. 
Imperative mood, 131, 132. 
Impersonal verb, 125, 184.1 
Incorrect use of pronoun, 242. 
Indicative mood, 129. 
Indirect object, 59, 284, 285. 
Infinitive mood, 134-137, 253- 

255. 
Infinitive of purpose, 256. 
Infiexion, 26, 33, etc.^^^ 
Intransitive verb, 122.^ 
Interjections, 24, 202. 
Interrogation,^347. 
Inversion, 355. 
Inverted commas, 340. 
Irony, 346. 
It, 240. 

Labials, 17. 

Later, latest, 79. 

Less, 79. 

Letters, 2 ; doubled, 21 ; changed, 

21, 43, 44 ; omitted, 21. 
Lief, 192. 
Liquids, 15. 
List, 184. 

Makt, 79. 
Means, 51. 
Metaphor, 344. 
Methinks, 184. 
Metonymy, 345. 
Middle voice, 127. 
Mood, 128-144. 
Much, 79. 
Must, 174. 
Mutes, 17. 
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Naught, 111. 

Near, 191. 

Need, 176. 

Neither, 113. 

Neither — nor, 246. 

News, 51. 

No, 190. 

None, 109. 

Note of Exclamation, 336. 

Note of Interrogation, 335. 

Notional words, 24. 

Notwithstanding, 196, 269. 

Noun — definition, 27; common, 
28-30; proper, 28, 31, .32; col- 
lective, 30, 247 ; abstract, 30 ; 
inflexions of, 33-63; gender, 
34-38; masculine, 34; femi- 
nine, 34 ; neuter, 35 ; common 
gender, 36 ; gender in personi- 
fication, 37; gender through 
inflexion, prefix, and change of 
word, 38 ; person, 39 ; number, 
40-53 ; singular, 41 ; plural, 
41 ; old plurals, 41 ; plural suf- 
fixes, 42-45 ; double plural, 45, 
50; plural by vowel change, 
46 ; nouns of singular form 
only, 47, 48; foreign plurals, 
49; doubtful plurals, 51; nouns 
of plural form only, 52 ; plural 
of compounds, 53 ; case, 54-63 ; 
causm rectuSf 54 ; oblique cases, 
54 ; case forms, 55 ; nomina- 
tive, 56, 204-208; nomioative 
absolute, 56, 206, 209; voca- 
tive, 57, 219; objective, 58, 
210-215 ; dative, 59, 216, 265, 



285; possessive, 60-63, 217, 
218, 220 ; scheme for parsing, 
64. 

Noun clause, 289, 290. 

Number of nouns, 40-53. 

Object, direct, 283. 

Object, indirect, 59, 284, 285. 

Object, genitive, 285. 

Of, 60, 271. 

Older, 79. 

Omission of relative, 233, 235. 

One, 108. 

One another, 112. 

OrthoSpy, 4. 

Orthography, 5. 

Other, 114. 

Ottava rima, 323. 

Ought, 177. 

Owe, 177. 

Pains, 51. 

Palatals, 16. 

Paradigm of verb to he, 166. 

Paradigm of verb to have, 168. 

Paradigm of verb to love, 165. 

Paradigm of verb to be loved, 167. 

Parenthesis, 338. 

Participles, 142-144, 260-262. 

Periphrasis, 359. 

Person of nouns, 39. 

Person of verbs, 155. 

Personification, 344. 

Phrase, 278. 

Physics, etc., 51. 

Predicate, 280, 282. 

Prefix ge, 158. 
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Frepo8itl<m — definition of, 195; 
dasaification of, 196; adver- 
bial, 196; conjunctive, 269; 
government of, 268 ; scheme for 
parsing, 197. 

Principal verb, 125. 

Frolepsis, 350. 

Ftonoim— definition of, 82 ; classi- 
fication of, 83; personal, 84, 
85 ; reflexive, 86 ; emphatic, 
' 87 ; demonstrative, 88 ; inter- 
rogative, 90, 91, 232 ; relative, 
95, 231, 232, 238, 239 ; con- 
junctive, 96; indefinite, 107, 
241 ; reciprocal, 112 ; omission 
of relative, 235 ; incorrect use 
of, 242; scheme for parsing, 
119, 120. 

Proper noun, 28, 31, 32. 

Prosody, 7, 302-329. 

Punctuation, 330-342. 

Quoth, 178. 

Bathe, 192. 

Reduplicated past tense, 158. 

Relational words, 24. 

Rhyme, 305-308. 

Rhythm, 304. 

Riches, 51. 

Root, defined, 26. 

Same, 116. 

Save, 269. 

Semicolon, 333. 

Semivowels, 13. 

Sentence, 6, 276. 

Sentence, simple, 279, 280-287. 



Sentence, complex, 279, 288-292. 
Sentence, compound, 279, 293- 

301. 
Sequence of tenses, 252. 
Sex, 34. 

Shall, 151, 152, 154, 172. 
Sibilants, 16. 
Simile, 344. 
Some, 118. 
Sonnet, 325, 326. 
Specimen of analysis, 301. 
Spenserian stanza, 324. 
Spondee, 310, 314. 
Stem, defined, 26. 
Strong verbs, 157, 160, 162. 
Strong past participle, 158. 
Subject, 280, 281. 
Subjunctive mood, 133, 248-251. 
Such, 89, 117. 
Suffix— ew, 38 ; ster, 38 ; trvsn^ 38 

en, 38, 45, 158; iiiy ine, 38; 

a, 38 ; «, 42, 60 ; er, 75 ; eH, 

75 ; evna, 80 ; ed, 159. 
Syllable, 19. 
Synedoche, 345. 
Syntax, 7, 203-274. 

Tense, 145-154, 252. 
Than, 237, 273. 
Than whom, 237. 
That, 88, 100, 234. 
The, 229. 
The one, 115. 
The other, 115. 
This, 88. 
Thou, 230. 
Tidings, 51. 
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TrftDfidtiYe verb, 122. 
Trochee, 310, 313. 
Trope, 343. 

Yetb — definition of, 121 ; transi- 
tive, 122; intransitive, 122; 
causative, 123 ; compound, 124, 
271; impersonal, 125, 184; prin- 
cipal, 125 ; auxiliary, 125 ; in- 
flexions of, 126 ; voice, 127 ; 
mood, 128-144 ; indicative, 129; 
conditional, 130 ; imperative, 
131, 132; subjunctive, 133, 
248-251; infinitive, 134-136, 
253-255, 256-259 ; gemndial 
infinitive, 137; verbal noun, 
138-141, 186 ; participles, 142- 
144, 260-262 ; tense, 145-154, 
252 ; forms of tepse, 146 ; for- 
mation of tense, 147 ; use of 
tense, 148 ; present complete 
tense, 149; past indefinite tense, 
150; future, 151-154; person, 
155 ; number, 156 ; conjugation, 
157-183; strong, 157, 160, 162; 
weak, 157, 161, 163, 164; 
strong past participle, 158 ; 
reduplicated past, 158; active 
voice, 165 ; to &«, 166 ; passive 
voice, 167 ; to Aove, 168 ; ano- 
malous, 169 - 184 ; defective, 
173-183 ; copulative, 207, 224 ; 



factitive, 21 1 ; scheme for pars- 
ing, 185, 186. 

Verbal noun, 138-141, 186. 

Verse, 311, 327. 

Versification, 303. 

Vision, 349. 

Voice, 127. 

Vowels, 9, 10, 13. 

Wages, 51. 

Weak verbs, 157, 161, 163, 164. 

What, 90, 93, 101-103. 

Whether, 94. 

Which, 90, 92, 98. 

Whist, 183. 

Who, 90, 92, 97, 233. 

Whoever, etc., 104, 105. 

Will, 151, 153, 154, 171. 

Wont, 180. 

Words, defined, 2. 

Words, classified, 23. 

Words, notional, 24; relational, 

24. 
Words varying in class, 25. 
Worse, 79. 
Wot, 179. 

Ye, you, 85, 230. 
Yes, 190. 

Zeuoica, 358. 



